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THE WORLD PERIL 

INTKODUOTION 

The Department of History and Politios of 
Priuoeton Umversity offers the articles of this 
volnme as an especial contribution to the more 
accurate imderfitandiog of the reasons for the 
entry of the United States into the European 
War, and to the more vivid appreoiatiou of all 
that is involved in the outcome of this conflict 
There is an imperative need today that every 
American citizen should clearly discern the full 
significance of a Tentonio victory. This volume 
will greatly aid in illuminating the understand- 
ing of any who may stiU be unable or unwilling 
to appreciate the bearing of the issues of this 
war upon their own country and the world. It 
is well from time to time as oeoasion offers to 
refresh our memory and fortify our resolution 
by a frank rehearsal from a new point of view 
of the proved facts of German political policy 
and ambition. 

To establish a Germanic world empire, to 
realize her arrogant pretensions that tiie Ger- 
mans are a superior race and destined by divine 
decree to subdue alt peoples to an unquestion- 
ing obedience to her autocratic sway, with an 
insolent insistence that all means are justified 
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2 THE WORLD PERIL 

by the sacred end of the Oermau will to role — 
broken treatiea, the ii^^mty of Boieutifio Bav- 
Bf^ry, oampaignB of frightfnlneas, wanton 
omelty, mocking the restraints of moral law, 
the dictates of mercy, the demands of decency 
and the promptings of chivalry— this is the 
Teutonic program. Americans i^onld not allow 
then[iselves to forget this or to minimize its 
import. 

A nation that has been inhuman in war will 
be merciless la victory. Within the last few. 
days Connt Zn Beventlow has been qnoted in 
the press as sayii^ that the moral law is bind- 
ing as between Germans, bnt not as between 
Germans and other nations. If this is an ethical 
creed obtaining in war, it. will not be set aside 
by a nation finshed with victory and glutted 
with the spoils and indenmities of war. Onr 
pacifist friends whose well meaning ntterances 
in this present crisis are nothing more or less 
than treason should consider the inevitable ten- 
dency of their peace propaganda. It means 
either a direct and immediate surrender to Ger- 
man demands and the consmnmation of a Ger- 
man victory, or an inconclusive outcome of the 
present war, affording to Germany the oppor- 
tunity and the means to reoonstruet her war 
machine and precipitate within the next genera- 
tion another world conflict and agony. 

We dare not pay the price of a premature 
peace. Bather let us be willing to undergo any 
sacrifice, to suffer, to endure to the end all the 
miserable woe and sorrow of a protracted war. 
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INTEODUCTION 3 

If Germany has been miBrepresented and is 
fighting a fair war in a fair way with the legiti- 
mate purpose solely to defend her own land and 
her own people, then this war should end at 
once and an equitable compromise be sought 
and secured. If, however, one is constrained to 
believe that the sncoesa of Ctermany will prove 
the scourge of the world, then there is no eBoax>e 
from the grim conclnaion that this war must 
be fonght to a finish, whatever may be the ac- 
cnmtilated misery for us and our cMldren. 

John Obieb Hibbkn. 
Princeton, N. J., 
August 27, 1917. 
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OHAPTEB I 

AMERICAN RIGHTS IMPEEILLED 

Gonscientions Objeotors of the Fourth of 
July Type^ 

Hon. Hbnbt van Dtkb, D.O.L. (Oxon.) 
The Fourth of Jnly is a good day for setting 
forth the ease and maintaining ^e OBnse of 
troe Conscientious Objectors, like the men who 
signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
This ia what I propose to do. 

The name "conscientious objector'* has suf- 
fered much from its modem appropriation by 
people whose conscience centres in the idea of 
non-resistance. They think it always wrong to 
fight, even for the protection of justice and hu- 
manity. They object to the use of force even 
to defend the right against the force which is 
used to inflict wrong. Persons who have had 
that particular kind of conacienoe loi^ enough 
to make ffure that it is not a cloak for cowardice 
or sedition, should be allowed to obey it. If a 
man cannot fight for his country, let hijn work. 
If he will not work, neither let him eat. 

But let him not dare to claim that he is the 
real or the only "conscientious objector." He 

1 AddTMB at MBdiMm Brnmeks, luij 4, 1>17. 
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6 THE WOELD PEEIL 

belongs to a small and narrow class. Thei« are 
millionB of men who have a larger and more 
heroic conscience. They object to the tyranny 
of nnrighteonsnesB even more than they object 
to fighting. And they have not been afraid to 
risk everything in the defense of jnstioe, lib- 
erty, and bmnan rights. 

The English men who met at Bnnnymede in 
1215 to force the Magna Carta of English UU- 
erties from their base King John were con- 
sdentions objectora to a rotten regal aatooracy. 

William the Silent, who raised the banner of 
freedom in the Netherlands in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was a conscientiona objector to the bratal 
tyranny of FhiUp H of Spain. He wrote in 
1568: "We are unable, by reason of our loyal 
service dne to his Majesty, and of our true com- 
passion for the faithful lieges, to look with tran- 
quillity any longer at such murders, robberies, 
outrages and agony. We take np arms there- 
fore to oppose Uie violent tyranny of the Span- 
iards, by the help of the merciful God, who is 
the enemy of all bloodthirstiness. " 

Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell were conscien- 
tious objectors in the seventeenth century when 
they resisted the claim of King Charles I to the 
divine right of a monarch to impose a people's 
wrong. They fought him and they beat him. 

The signers of the American Declaration of 
Lidependence were conscientioua objectors in 
1776, when they drew up their famous protest 
against the attempt of the German King of 
England George m, and his fat-witted minis- 
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AMEBICAN BIGHTS 7 

ter Lord North, to enslave and oppress the 
American colonists by niiHtary force. Bead the 
history of the Amerioau Bevolntion carefully, 
and yon will see that it was not a Rebellion: it 
was a Besistance against an illegal assertion of 
power by an autocrat. It was a repetition of 
the lessons whidi Great Britain herself had 
taught us in her great objection to the Stuart 
tyranny. It was a prophecy of the causes which 
have brought us to her side today. The reasons 
which forced us to fight against George ILL in 
1776 are precisely the same as those which bring 
ns to take part with Great Britain, and with our 
old and true friend France, in resistance to this 
last unjust and violent assertion by a German 
monaricdiy, that it has a right to rule the world 
by- military might. 

Abraham Lincoln was a conscientious ob- 
jector when he wrote to the men who were try- 
ing to destroy the United States la 1861, "In 
every event, to the extent of my ability, I shall 
repel force by force". 

Woodrow Wilson was a conscientious objector 
when he sent his great message to the United 
States Congress on April 2, 1917, declaring that 
the present, avowed, ruthless "German sub- 
marine warfare against commerce is a warfare 
against mankind". He continued: "I advise 
that the Congress declare the recent course of 
the Imperial German Government to be in fact 
nothing less than war against the Government 
and people of the United States, that it formally 
accept the status of belligerent which has thus 
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8 THE WOEIiD PEEIL 

been thrust upon it; and that it take inuuediate 
steps not only to put the country in a more 
thorough state of defense, but also to exert all 
its power and employ all its resources to bring 
the German Qovermnent to terms, and end the 
war". 

That is a magnificent, measored, sane state- 
ment of the position of true conscientious ob- 
jectors today. It sets forth the aim which they 
have at heart: "to end the war". It states the 
only way by which that end can be adiieved, 
by a victory which shall "bring the Cterman 
Government to terms". Let me sum up briefly 
the nature of our objections to Germany's war. 



L We object to the eadstence of this war. It 
is a needlras, wasteful, horrible conflict which 
should never have been begun. The offense of 
choosing, forcing and beginning it lies on Ger- 
many's head. 

By the head of Germany I mean whatever 
power has actually controlled that country in 
her recent policy and action. 

Some say it is the Kaiser, and many of his 
own remarks seem to indicate that he himself 
is under that impression. 

Others say that he is little more than an im- 
posing figure-head, and that the real power lies 
with a group of men who surround hiTw^ his 
counsellors, the great manufacturers, shipping- 
merchants, heads of corporations and Junker 
land-owners. 
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AMEBIOAN BIGHTS 9 

Others say that the ruling olass in Germany 
is the military and naval clique which had bnilt 
up an enormons instrmnent of war, fitted with 
aU modem devices for destroying life and prop- 
erty, and which could not be content imtil they 
had a ohance to nse their new machine. That 
sounds childish, bat it is none the less likely 
to be true. 

However that may be, the power, or the com- 
bination of powers in (Germany and Austria, 
which sent the annies into the field and keeps 
them there, is the criminal gnilty of the exist- 
ence of the bloody and unnecessary world war 
of tbe twentieth century. 

Understand I do not now profess to speak 
of the canses, of the conflicting nation^ inter- 
ests, which lie behind this great conflict. They 
reach back to the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453, and perhaps even fartiier. 
It is not to be supposed that in tboae multi- 
tudinous international disputes, differences and 
strifes, the right was all on the side of one na- 
tion, or of any one group of nations. Indeed 
the groups have formed and reformed them- 
selves so frequently, and with so many changes, 
that it is almost impossible to trace the heredity 
of great alliances today. 

But our point is this: Whatever may have 
been the condition of the international questions 
of Europe and of the so-called balance of power 
in 1914, there was absolutely no reason and no 
justification for choosing and forcing war as a 
method of attempting to settle those diflSculties. 
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10 THE WORLD PERIL 

Take the An&tro-Servian quarrel, which was 
made the nominal root and origin of all the evil 
that has been brought upon ns. An Anstrian 
Archduke and his wife were assassinated on 
Jnne 28, 1914, on a visit to the capital of the 
province of Bosnia. The assassins were Aus- 
trian subjects, of donbtful character. The 
Austrian Government despatched an oltimatmn 
on July 23 aocuBing the Servian Government of 
complicity in this crime, and demanding by way 
of punishment conditions which would practi- 
cally destroy the independence of Servia as a 
nation. Forty-eight hours were given as the 
period in which this nltimatnm must be abso- 
lutely accepted in all its terms. The Servian 
Government replied by practically accepting all 
of the terms but one, and by stating that it did 
not understand that term, and that it would be 
willing to refer the matter for peaceable solu- 
tion to the decision of the International Court 
at The Hague, or to the decision of the Great 
Powers who signed the Declaration of 1909. 
Now it is impossible to imagine either that 
Germany did not know the terms of the Aus- 
trian ultimatum before it was sent to Servia, 
or that she was ignorant of the tenor of Servians 
submissive and peaceful answer, or that she was 
unaware of the grave danger which would arise 
on the side of Russia if the independence of the 
Servian nation should be overridden by Austria. 

Daring this time the British Government 
made earnest efforts to avert the storm of war 
which Germany determined to let loose. It was 
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AMEBICAN BIGHTS . 11 

proposed by the British Foreign Minister that 
the Frenoh, Italian and C^erman AmbasBadors 
shonld meet him in conference immediately, to 
discover an issue which would preserve peace. 
He also suggested that these fonr Powers, — ^two 
from the Triple Alliance and two from the En- 
tente, Germany and Italy, and Great Britain 
and France, — shonld mediate between Anatria, 
Servia and Bnssia either at Vienna or at St. 
Petersburg. France and Italy on July 27 ac- 
cepted Great Britain's proposal for this confer- 
ence. On the same day the German Secretary 
of State refused it. Direct conversations were 
began between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
That afternoon the Kaiser, who had been yacht- 
ing at Kiel, returned to Potsdam I 

On the next day, July 28, Austria declared 
war on Servia, and on the following day Russia 
began to mobilize her armies in the districts 
bordering upon Servia and Anstria. On this 
same day the late Czar of Russia telegraphed 
to the Emperor William as follows: "Thanks 
for your telegram, which is conciliatory and 
friendly, whereas the official message presented 
today by yonr Ambassador to my Minister was 
conveyed in a very different tone. I beg you 
to explain this divergency. It would be right 
to give over the Austro-Servian problem to The 
Hague Tribunal. I trust in your wisdom and 
friendship". On July 30 the Austrians began 
to bombard Belgrade. On the 31st, in answer 
to a question from Great Britain, France prom- 
ised to respect the neutrality of Belgium; — Ger- 
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12 THE WORLD PERIL 

many refused to answer the question, and pre- 
sented an nltimatoDi to Russia and to France. 
On An^^st 1 Germany declared war on Rtusia. 
On Angnat 2 she violated the neutrality of Lux- 
emburg, entered the territory of France, and 
presented an ultimatum to Belgium demanding 
that she shonld betray her own neutrality. On 
Augofit 3 Germany declared war on France. On 
Augruat 4 Germany invaded Belgium, and Great 
Britain presented an ultimatum to Germany; 
on the 5th the British Ambaasador left Berlhi, 
and on the 6th the Prime Minister announced 
a state of war. 

There we have in outline the whole shameful 
BtoTy of Germany's betrayal of the peace of 
Europe. She refused every proposition of ar- 
bitration. She declined to have anything to do 
with a conference of the four Powera, in which 
a peaceful solution of the question between Aus- 
tria and Servia might have been obtained. She 
played fast and loose with her own promises, 
and made disgraceful propositions to Great 
Britain to betray her obligations to France, and 
to Belgium to allow herself to be shamefnlly 
used in an attack upon the flank of France. She 
drew the bloody sword apparently without hesi- 
tation and witiiont remorse. She professed to 
be forced into a war of self-defence ; but she 1ms 
never to this day been willing to state what tt 
was that she was defending, or what was the 
cause for which she was determined to fight, 
but which she was not willing to submit to cm 
impartial court of arbitration, or even to a co»~ 
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ference of her sister futtions. She wanted war, 
and ahe got it I 

Donbtless Bhe had no dream of the fnll flood 
of blood and horror and grief which she was 
letting loose upon Enrope. Doubtless she 
thought Qxe war would be a short and compara- 
tively easy one. But even if in her pride she 
thought that, it was no excose. If the war had 
only lasted three months, it would still have 
been a terrible crime. Now that it has lasted 
nearly three years it has become a gigantic sin 
against homanity, of which Germany must hear 
the guilt. We oonscientioTis objectors make our 
first objection to the very existence of this war, 
and we propose to help our allies in pursuing 
the only way which now remains to end it, 
namely, to bring the Q«mian Government "to 
terms". 



n. We object also in the name of conscience 
to the manner in which Germany has conducted 
this war. It has been an astonnding exhibition 
not only of disregard for solemn treaties, bat 
also of contempt for the accepted roles of inter- 
national law and the plain instincts of human- 
ity. Begin where you like in the record. You 
will find that everywhere Germany has led the 
way. I do not say that she has been altogether 
alone in practices which are abhorrent, and 
from which we hoped that the common prin- 
ciples of civilization had delivered every bel- 
ligerent nation. But I do say, and I say it 
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vithont hesitation, after oarefnl stady, that in 
every case Germany has been the first to vio- 
late tiie mle of law and the instinct of human- 
ity. Take the nnannounoed dropping of aerial 
bombs on the sleeping city of Antwerp on 
Ai^fast 24, 1914. It is tme that Antwerp was 
a fortified city. But that fact did not cancel the 
mle of international law, that the bombardment 
of even a fortified city must be annonnced, in 
order that the lives of non-combatants may be 
spared. This shocking Zeppelin raid, however, 
'\rtiich, from the coarse taken by the airship, 
was evidently carefully designed to destroy the 
palace in which the King and Qneen of Belgium 
were sleeping with their children, and the hotels 
in which the members of the Belgian Cabinet 
were lodged, as a matter of fact succeeded only 
in destroying some sixly peaceful houses and 
injuring hundreds of others, and in killing by 
way of playful experiment scores of helpless 
women and diildren. It was the keynote of the 
horrors which were committed by tiie Germans 
after, that in Belgium and elsewhere. Louvain 
and Dinant were bumed, and hundreds of their 
people were massacred. Scores of old cities in 
Flanders and northern France were ruined 
without any military excuse. The cathedral of 
Kheime has been slowly and aystematically re- 
duced to a ghastly ruin, for no reason other 
than the pure Inst of destruction. The abomina- 
ble use of poison gas in warfare, with all the 
cruelty that it involves, was begun by the Ger- 
mans in the trenches before Ypres on April 22, 
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1915. Summer reBorts, peaoefal villages and 
ooast towns of England, whether fortified or not, 
were raided from the air. The laboring popnla- 
tioQS of invaded Belgium and northern France 
were deported with oirenmstanceB of incredible 
bmtality and taken to Germany, where they were 
made to work at tasks which were unqnestion- 
ably hostile to their own countries. And the 
German submarines begem their career of de- 
stmotion against peaceful ships of all nations, 
inclnding the nations with whom they were in 
friendship, as well as those with whom they 
were at war. 

Try to understand the sabmarine. Germany 
claimed that it was snoh a wonderfol, delicate 
and scientific instmment of destruction, that 
the old-aooepted rale of international law, which 
obliged a naval commander before sinking a 
merchant ship to give warning and to make 
provision for the safety of the passengers and 
the orew, oonld not any longer be regarded as 
binding. The exquisite and triumphant sub- 
marine, fragile as it was, could not afford to 
take any such humane precautions. It must 
he allowed to sink any vessel that it chose to 
sink, and leave the people on board of it, men, 
women and children, to perish in the waves. 
This arg^nnent, if once admitted, would justify 
any assassin in killing anybody, provided the 
instrmnent with which he committed his crime 
was sufBoiently delicate to be in danger of being 
broken in case of a con£ict. 

The German idea of Kidtur in war has enlmi- 
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nated in the practice of torpedoing faoBpital 
sliipfi with wounded men and Bed Croas nuTBes 
on board, many of whom are necessarily lost. 
This is certainly the extreme limit of Bcientifio 
barbarism. Taken in connection with the long 
list of preceding cruelties and atrocities it fally 
jnstifies the oonscientiouB objectors in saying 
that they object with amazement and horror to 
Qermuiy's ooadnot of this war, and that they 
propose, with the help of Chxt, to pnt an end to 
it by whatever means are needful and possible. 



m. In the tMrd place we consdentitms ob- 
jectors in America object to the way in which 
the German Government has forced this war 
upon our peace-loving country. The record is 
a long list of shameless injaries and provoca- 
tions to the United States, borne with an ex- 
treme patience and forbearance, — ^yea, to the 
utmost limit of more than seventy times seven. 

While we were still at peace with the Ger- 
manic Powers they established a base system 
of espionage and an impudent propaganda in 
our country. These enjoyed the aid and com- 
fort of diplomatic representatives, whose very 
office bound them to honorable conduct. We 
sent the Austrian Ambassador home for pro- 
moting sedition and privy conspiracy here. 
The G-erman Embassy continued Ms shameless 
work. Officials of that Embassy less clever than 
their chief, Comit Bemstorff, were caught black- 
handed and sent home. Still German agents 
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conspired against our neutrality and honor. 
Ibey used our land to plot outrages in Canada. 
They set flame to our factories and our wharves. 
They made the German ships to which we had 
given asylum in our harbors an assassins' oave, 
for the manufacture of bombs to be hidden in 
our own ships and in those of friendly nations. 
Filled with the madness of destruction, they 
oared not whom they maimed or slew. At last 
the German Government sent a secret message 
to Mexico, proposing an alliance in case of war, 
offering to give her two or three of our states 
as a reward, and even urging her to persuade 
Japan into that unholy league. Such is the rec- 
ord of the German Government and its agents 
on land, — a record of contempt, injustice and 
treadiery toward our country. 

Now turn to the record on the sea. The story 
of the attack of the German submarines upon 
American interests, rights and lives, is one of 
the most shocking pages of human history. The 
Lnsitania was torpedoed without warning on 
May 7, 1915. There were 114 American men, 
women and children on board who were thus 
murdered, — drowned without an effort of the 
submarine to help them, — "Butchered to make a 
German holiday ' '. The holiday was celebrated ; 
and I have one of the infamous medals which 
were struck in Germany to commemorate it. 

Within the next three months three indignant 
notes of protest and warning against this out- 
rage of law and humanity were sent to Ger- 
many. Her answer was to sink the Arabic, on 
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August 19, and mnrder three more Amerioans. 
After this the oorrespondenee dragged along 
tuatU the attack on the - Sussex, March, 1916. 
Then a practical iiltizciatam was sent by the 
President, warning Germany that diplomatic 
relations would he hroken off, unless she aban- 
doned her illegal and inhuman submarine policy. 
She promised to abandon it. On January 31, 
1917, she withdrew that promise and announced 
that she would carry on an unrestricted sub- 
marine war, sinking merchant and passenger 
ships at sight. The President kept his word, 
and broke off relations. Promptly thereafter 
the Germans torpedoed eight American mer- 
chant vessels in succession, and murdered forty 
more Americans. 

The die was oast. Our country could no 
longer restrain her conscientious objections to 
the existence, the conduct and the animus of 
this war against freedom, justice and democ- 
racy, Germany compelled us either to take up 
arms to end it, or to submit to its threat against 
the world's liberties and our own life. 

We are in the war now, — in it with our con- 
Boieuoe and our honor. Let us make ourselves 
count in it for aU we are worth, — ^heart and head 
and hand, purse and property and prowess. We 
plec^ our best aid to our brave Allies in order 
to get tbe war over as soon as possible. We wUl 
unite every counsel, every will, every effort to 
serve the good cause. We are resolved not to 
cease until the menace of an all-powerful, ruth- 
less, military autocracy shall perish from the 
face of the earth. 
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DEMOCRACY IMPEBILLED 

Thoius Jbftbbson Wbbtbnbasbb 
How ignorant of history is the world t When, 
in the snimner of 1914, the Qenoan Emperor 
violated the neutrality of Belgitun, the world 
was surprised. When the German Chancellor 
defended his master by declaring that it was 
unreasonable to expect him to forgo his plans 
for an attack upon France because of a mere 
scrap of paper, the world was again surprised. 
It was with amazement and alarm that the world 
awoke to ihe dread realisation that the Kaiser 
was making a deliberate assault upon the lib- 
ertira of Europe, and that he had organized im 
empire for that purpose into a vast military 
maohiue. 

There was no reason for surprise at tiiese 
things. In doing them William n was only be- 
ing true to the traditions of his house. In the 
breach of Belgian neutrality he had before him 
the example of ancestors whom he had always 
revered and imitated. In organizing his people 
into a great army for aggression upon hia neigh- 
bors, he could find his precedent in almost every 
Hohenzollem from the Great Elector to his own 
grandfather, the Prince Cartridge of the Berlin 
Revolution of 1848. 
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In fact, the house which now rules in C^ermany 
has had a hietory of singolar unifonuity, of un- 
flagging adherence to certain fixed principles. 
William U is not different from William I, Will- 
iam I followed the policy of Frederick the Great, 
Frederick the Great was the reflection of the 
Great Elector. There are five cardinal points 
in the Hohenzollem policy: the raisii^ and 
equipping of the largest military establishment 
that tiieir subjects can possibly support, a diplo- 
macy characterised by Machiavellian duplicity 
and faithlesaness, unswerving opposition to lib- 
eral government in any form, an appetite for 
territorial aggrandizement that can never be 
appeased, maehinellke centralization and effi- 
ciency in civil afEaira. 

If we may single out from these policies the 
one which has been the most consistenUy, the 
most religiously adhered to, it will be, perhaps, 
Hohenzollem treachery. Prince after prince, 
whether of his own initiative or from the advice 
of his ministers, has made and broken treaties 
with equal facility, has deceived friend and foe 
ahke. In this respect there has been no truer 
representative of the house than Frederick 
William the Great Elector. Wakeman, in his 
"Europe 1598-1715," written many years be- 
fore the outbreak of the present war, thus de- 
scribes him: "Not one spark of generosity il- 
luminated his policy, not one grain of idealism 
colored his ambition, no sentiment of moral 
right ever interfered with his judgment, no fear 
of future retribution arrested his action. Mean 
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minded, false and nnscrupnloiis, he was the first 
sovereign to display the principles of seven- 
teenth century Machiavellianism, stripped of 
their cloak of Italian refinement, in all the hid- 
eons bmtality of German coarseness." 

Of a similar stripe was Frederick the Great. 
This monarch's wonderfol genius and his plucky 
fight against tremendous odds have blinded 
many to the real meaning of his career. He 
was, as Macaulay has said, "a tyrant without 
fear, faith or mercy." His international policy 
was shaped solely by what he thought wonld 
benefit Pmssia. He never hesitated to betray 
his allies in their hour of need and he held his 
own word as a matter of no moment, a thing 
serviceable only to deceive his friends and ene- 
mies alike, a thing to be broken without hesita- 
tion or compunction. Weaker nations, he de- 
clared, must give way before the stronger. They 
had no rights which need be respected because 
they had not the power to defend themselves. 

Frederick's treatment of Saxony in the Seven 
Years War affords so striking a parallel to the 
violation of Belgian neutrality in 1914 that it 
will be well to give a brief description of it. At 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1756, Frederick set 
his armies in motion ostensibly for the invasion 
of Bohemia. Jnst as Belgium was the easiest 
route into France for the hosts of William H, 
BO Saxony, which lay directly between Branden- 
burg and Bohemia, afforded Frederick the short- 
est path to Prague. The King demanded of the 
Saxon Elector, Augmtas QI, permission for his 
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troops to pass through his domains, promising 
that they would observe exact order and disci- 
pline upon their march. Ai^rastns, who was not 
built in the heroic monld of King Albert, gave 
a prompt assent. Whereupon Frederick moved 
into Saxony and took possession of it. 

The terrified Elector now learned that the 
Prassiana intended not to pass through Saxony, 
but to seize it with the purpose of forcing him 
to become their ally in the war with Austria. 
"Saxony must share the same fortune and the 
same dangers as my own states, ' ' declared Fred- 
erick. "HI am fortunate, the Elector shall be 
amply compensated. I shall take charge of his 
interests as well as my own. As for what people 
will say, ... his best excuse Is that he is unable 
to do anything else." Augustus was told that 
he must either assist Frederick as an open ally 
or see his troops incorporated in the Pmssian 
army, his revenues appropriated by the Prus- 
sian Government. ' ' Good God, ' ' cried the Saxon 
envoy, "such a thing is without example in an- 
cient or modem history." "Do you think soT" 
was Frederick's sneering reply. "It seems to 
me there is a precedent, but if not, perhaps you 
know I flatter myself on being original." 

The Saxon army retreated to a stroi^ camp 
at Pima, and there was besieged by the Prus- 
sians. Despite the heroic efforts of the Ans- 
trians to rescue them, tiiey were captured, and 
the private soldiers were compelled to enlist in 
Frederii^'a army. Saxony throughout the war 
was treated as a conquered province, and a 
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crashing harden of taxation placed npon her 
helpless people. Leipslg alone was compelled 
to pay no less than 10,726,429 thalers. 

The invasion of Belgimn shows that William 
II is no better and no worse than his great an- 
cestor, that he has in this the twentieth century 
learned to be nothing more than a Hohenzollem. 
Belgium stood in the way of his ambitions so 
he trampled her onder his feet in jast the same 
way that Frederick had trampled Saxony a oen- 
tary and a half before. And had Albert sub- 
mitted to the violation of his soil as Aagrastns 
had submitted, who can doubt that his fate 
would have been the same as that of the Elector f 

This treacherous foreign policy has ever been 
accompanied by blatant militarism. The victims 
of Hohenzollem duplicity have only too often 
been powerless to secure redress because they 
could not match the overgrown Prussian army. 
The sharp command of &.e drill sergeant and 
the tramp of many regiments have resounded 
throughout Prnssia since the days of the Great 
Elector. William II, with his huge fighting ma- 
chine which is today challenging the liberties of 
the world, is no greater advocate of militarism 
than was William I, or Frederick the Great, or 
Frederick William L In fact Frederick William 
I, known in history as the Drill Sergeant, was 
the greatest military enthusiast of aU time. Thu 
man had the same love for his regiments that 
the child has for his toy soldiers. He loved the 
fine nnif onus of his grenadiers and their glisten- 
ing muskets; he loved to watch their perfect 
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disoiplme as they wheeled and countermarched 
npon the parade gronnd. At his death he handed 
down to his son the great Frederick an army 
of 89,000 men, the most perfect in Europe. Can 
we wonder that the present Emperor, with such 
traditions in his family, should adhere to the 
military fetish? "I thank my army for all that 
it has accomplished for my Honse," said Will- 
iam n in an address to the soldiers, "for its 
devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice, for its 
bravery and loyalty. . . . The new century sees 
onr army — ^in other words, onr people in arms — 
gathered around their standards, kneeling be- 
fore the Lord of HostSi . . . And verily, if any- 
one has especial reason for bowing down before 
Qod, it is our army. A glance at onr standards 
suffices for an explanation, for they are the em- 
bodiment of our history." "It is the soldier 
and the army," said he upon another occasion, 
"not Parliamentary majorities and votes, that 
have welded the German Empire together. My 
confidence rests upon the army." 

The Crown Prince, even more than his father, 
glories in militarism, "For him who has once 
ridden in a charge in peace," he writes, "there 
is nothing better except another ride ending in 
a dash with the foe. How often in the midst 
of a charge have I caught ihe yearning cry of 
a comrade, 'Donnerwetter, if it were only in 
earnest.' That is the cavalry spirit. Every 
true soldier must feel and know it." "We live 
today in a time which . . . indxdges in foolish 
dreams of the possibility of a perpetual world 
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peace," he says again. "This view of life is 
tm-German and does not become ns. A G«rman 
who loves his nation . . . mnst not dose his eyes 
to snch reveries. . . . Jnst as lightning eqnalizeB 
the tension in two differently charged strata of 
the air, so wiU the sword always be and remain 
till the end of the world the finally decisive 
factor." 

"It behooves ns to have a sharp eye for, and 
to gnard against half-faeartedness in our mili- 
tary effort," writes Baron von der Goltz, 
"against any adnlteration or dilution of the 
warlike spirit and warlike passion, against 
diplomatic generals. . . . Let as be spared tiie 
false hnmanitarianism which would abrinV from 
a desperate fight. . . . The warlike spirit mnst 
not be allowed to die ont among the people, 
neither must the love of peace get the upper 
hand." 

But what makes the Germau army especially 
dangerous to the liberties of the world is that 
it controls, rather tiian is controlled by, the peo- 
ple. The power rests in tiie hands of a bureau- 
cracy of officials, who are not responsible to the 
Beidistag, but to the Kaiser alone. This bu- 
reaucracy is filled with Prussian nobles, popu- 
larly known as Junkers, who are passionately 
attached to th;e stem old repressive military 
spirit, and fanatically loyal to their monarch 
and war lord. "Pmssia attained her great- 
ness," says Prince Bulow, "as a country of 
soldiers and officials, and as such she was able 
to accomplish the work of Ckrman union; to 
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this day ahe ia still, in all essentials, a state of 
soldiers and officials." "Any one who has any 
familiarity at all with oar officers and generals, " 
says another Qerman writer, "knows that it 
would take another Sedan, inflioted on ns in- 
stead of by UB, before they would aoqniesoe in 
the control of the army hy the Qerman Parlia- 
ment." 

The Cologne Gazette, in a recent issue, en- 
tered a vigorous protest against a proposal 
made by the Constitutional Committee of the 
Beichstag, that the unlimited control of the 
Kaiser over the army and navy be in some way 
curbed. After publishing a defence of Pmssian 
military traditions together with the history of 
the relations between the Crown and the army, 
it says: "What is positively perilous is the 
effort ... to interfere with the position of the 
Supreme War Lord toward army and navy. 
The proposal to make the Imperial Chancellor 
or the Minister of War responsible for the nomi- 
nation of ofBoers is an invasion of the rights of 
the Crown which we must characterize at once 
as unfounded, inappropriate and harmful, and 
which must be repudiated with the greatest de- 
termination in the interest of the corps of offi- 
cers, which is the backbone of our defence on 
sea and land. . . . Are we now, as if we had 
Jena and Auerstadt immediately behind us, sud- 
denly to cut the ties which unite the King of 
Prussia and German Raiser with the corps of 
officers t Why should we do soT Only because 
doctrinaire theorists wish so." 
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Hand and hand with militarism has gone des- 
potism. The HohenzoUem house has always 
had an invincible antipathy to any form of pop- 
ular government. They have been patriotic in 
the sense that they have governed always e&- 
ciently, hut they have fonght fiercely against 
the growth of parliamentary power. From the 
days of the Great Elector, when the liberties of 
Brandenburg and East Pmssia were mthlessly 
crushed, to those of the present Kaiser, Prussia 
has been essentially a despotism. In 1813 and 
1814, when the Fmssian people rose against the 
hosts of Napoleon and threw them across the 
Rhine, there was momentary hope that the old 
system wonld be overthrown. Frederick Will- 
iam m, in his hour of need, promised a oonsti- 
tation to his country. But when fear of Napoleon 
had passed, yielding to the pleading of the nobles 
and of the reactionary Mettemich, he broke his 
word, and refused to make any conoessions 
whatever. 

It is true that later, in 1850, Frederick William 
rV consented to the mockery of a constitution, 
bnt it in no way changed the character of the 
state. Prussia remains today what it has al- 
ways been — aristocratic and despotic. Although 
there is a parliament, the electoral system is so 
arranged that there is no chance for the poor 
to exert tbeir proportionate influence, even in 
the lower or popular house. In 1900 the Social 
Democrats, although they polled a majority of 
the votes, secured only seven seats out of fonr 
hundred. The House of Lords is made np of 
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hereditary membeTS who represent rights of 
blood, life membera who represent landed prop- 
erties and great inatitations, and ofBcials who 
represent the bnreaucracy. This body, the very 
centre of reaction, is the King's creature, for he 
may appoint new members without limit. 

The German Empire, while it enjoys a more 
liberal constitution than Prussia, is also essen- 
tially autocratic. The Kaiser declares war with 
the consent of the Bnndesrath, or Upper House 
of Parliament ; he is the head of the army and 
navy; he appoints the IJcnperial Chancellor to 
whom the heads of the ezeentive departments 
are responsible; he names the Prussian dele- 
gates to the Bnndesrath. The Lower House or 
Beiohstag plays but a subordinate part in the 
government. It neither makes nor unmakes 
ministries, it does not control the army, and 
while, in conjunction with the Upper House, it 
votes the appropriations, many of these are 
granted for long periods of years. The BundM- 
rath is an assemblage of princes, for it repre- 
sents not the people of Oermany, but tiie rolere 
of the states of which the Empire ia composed. 

To Americans it serans incredible that a vast 
empire, an empire noted for its leadership in 
many intellectual fields, should at the beginning 
of the twentieth century cling to this illiberal 
system. When Germans display reverence and 
awe for their Elaiser, when they unaheathe their 
swords and vow to defend his throne and to at- 
tend his power, there comes to us the picture of 
a Louis XLV or a Henry Vlil, and we wonder 
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why the Tentonio mind is still eiuslaved to prin- 
ciples long since cast oS by other modem na- 
tions. We are apt to riew the German with 
something like contempt and speak lightly of 
the time when he shall enjoy the freedom which 
is onrs, when he shall cast aside the imperial 
trampery and like a man take the government 
of his conntry into his own hands. 

tTnfortnnately it is no easy matter to effect 
reforms in Germany. Any change in the consti- 
tution of the Empire can be blocked by fourteen 
votes in the Bundesrath, or, as the Kaiser ap- 
points the seventeen Prussian delegates to that 
body, by what amotmts to an imperial veto. 
That William 11 will never willingly permit the 
liberalization of the Empire his whole career 
bears witness. If the German liberals are to 
secure the boon of liberty, it must be done by 
revolution or by the aid of foreign arms. And 
revolution is most difficult because sentiment 
is by no means universally in favor of radical 
changes. There are millions of (Germans who 
are convinced that their government is the best 
in the world, who would give their lives to de- 
fend the powers and privileges of their Kaiser. 
So far are they from repudiating the (German 
system that they long to spread it to other lands. 
It is best that we should conquer, they say, that 
we 3nay give to less fortunate ne^hbors the 
benefit of KuUur. 

"Germany, thanks to its genius for organissa- 
tion, has reached a stage of civilization higher 
than that of other peoples," says Professor 
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Ostwald, a German of great prominence. "War 
will make them share our higher oivilizatioii 
some day, under the form of this organization. 
Of onr enemies ... the French and the English 
have attained the degree of cultural develop- 
ment that we passed more than fifty years ago. 
This is the stage of individualism. But above 
this stage is the stage of organization. It is 
this stage that Germany has reached." 

"A man who is not a German can know noth- 
ing of Germany," said Professor lissson, in a 
letter published lu the Amsterdammer of Octo- 
ber 11, 1914. "We are morally and intellectu- 
ally superior to all; beyond comparison. The 
same is trae of our organization and onr insti- 
tutions." 

"Germany ought and desires to remain iso- 
lated," wrote Professor von Leyden in -ttie 
Frankfurter Zeitung. "The Germans are the 
most elevated people on earth. They will ac- 
complish their destiny which is to govern the 
world and to control other nations for the wel- 
fare of humanity." 

These are not the words of isolated fanatics, 
but of leaders of German thought, and they 
■represent the opinions of millions of the sober 
temperate people of Germany. To Englishmen 
and to Americans it seems incredible that any 
save a mftHmftTi could hold such monstrous 
views, and they wonder how it was possible 
for them to become current among an intelligent 
people. The explanation is found in the control 
exerted over the educational system by the Gor- 
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enunent. For decades the Pmssian bnreanoracr^ 
has made use of the institations of learning for 
the nnceaBuig preaching of deepotism, militar- 
ism and aggressive nationalism. It is not too 
much to say that a large number of the uni- 
veraities have become instruments for propa- 
gating ideals of government which aoooid with 
the wishes of the ofi&cial caste. The nomination 
of professors for the universities lies practically 
in the hands of the Minister of Education, and 
this minister can and does exert pressure upon 
them to compel orthodoxy. With typical Ger- 
man docility a large part of the people have 
accepted their teaching, have learned to glory 
in despotism, have learned to regard all save 
Germans with contempt. 

In the task of retaining its hold upon the peo- 
ple the Government has one argument which has 
been hard for the liberals to answer — success. 
It constantly harps upon the benefits that have 
come to Prussia and to Germany from the 
Hohenzollem House ; military glory, prosperily, 
national unity. Against the pleas of the Social 
Democrats the Kaiser can point to the fruits 
of despotism. WiUiam II would have the Ger- 
man people revere William I as a demi-god. 
His references to the founder of the present 
Umpire in an address in 1896 are so instructive 
tiiat we quote at some length: "Had this ex- 
alted sovereign lived in the Middle Ages he 
would have been canonized and pilgrimages 
from all lands would have come to offer up 
prayers at his relics. God be thanked, it is 
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eT6n so today. The door of his mansolenm 
stands open; daily his faithfnl snbjeots fare 
thither, taking their children with them, and 
strangers come to rejoioe at the sight of this 
glorious old hero and of his statnes. 

"But we may be especially prond of this 
mighty man, since he was a son of the Mark. 
. . . The Honse of Hohenzollem and the Uark 
of Brandenburg are connected as though they 
were one. ... So long as the farmer of the 
Mark stands by ns, so long as we can count upon 
the support and help of the Mark in our work, 
no Hohenzollem will despair of his task. . . . 
To this task the memory of Emperor William 
the Great calls me, and In fnlfilUng it we will 
rally around him, around his memoiT', as the 
Spaniards of old rallied around the Cid. This 
task, which is laid on the shoulders of all of us, 
and which by our fealty to Emperor William I 
we are bound to undertake, is the battle against 
revolution — a combat to be waged with every 
means at our oonomand. That party which ven- 
tures to attack the foundations of the State, 
which revolts against religion, which does not 
even stop at the person of the most exalted sov- 
ereign of whom I have spoken — that party must 
be vanquished. I shall rejoice to know that the 
hand of any man is clasped in mine — ^be he 
workman, sovereign or gentleman — if only he 
helps me to this combat." 

Nor is this plea entirely unreasonable. Al- 
though the Hohenzollems have given Germany 
little real liberty, ihey have given it a marvel- 
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Iohb organization. They have alwayB coupled 
their despotism with centralized efficiency which 
has been largely responsible for the rapid de- 
velopment and growth of their ooontry. They 
have mled always despotically, but weU. 

Germany today resembles a well oiled piece 
of machinery, perfectly adjusted in all its parts. 
In the government there is little corruption, 
little misdirected energy, little bongling. There 
Ib no Pork Barrel, no waste of money, no muni- 
cipal scandals. Aa the Kaiser is the head of 
the administration there is the lack of the peri- 
odic change of national policy which is an in- 
herent weakness in more democratic countries. 
The Government guides and controls the na- 
tional energies, turns them from unproductive 
channels, points out the way to prosperity. 

It is this marvellous efficiency which has made 
possible Germany's rapid growth In population 
and in wealth since the foundation of the Empire 
in 1871. At the outbreak of the present war her 
people were numbered at 66,715,000 ; her imports 
valued at $2,500,000,000; her exports $2,131,- 
000,000; her wealth $80,000,000,000. German 
manufactured goods were competing vigorously 
and successfully for the world's markets. It 
was bat a few days ago that the British Empire 
Productions Association, at a luncheon in Lon- 
don, discovered that they were eating from Ger- 
man made plates, and vented their vexation by 
hurling them to the floor. 

And it is this very efficiency which makes 
Germany so great a menace to Uie world. This 
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niaohiiie, this meohapiBm of industry find ve&Ith 
and men, wonderfully organized and centrally 
controlled, constitates the most powerful crea- 
tion of all time. The successes of the Qermans 
in the present war, their march throi^h Serbia, 
their conquest of Poland, the superiority they 
have shown over more numerous enemies are 
due not entirely, in fact not chiefly, to the per- 
fection of their armies, but to the organization 
of the nation behind them. The army is bat 
the weapon with which blows are struck, the 
nation is the man ^o wields the weapon. In 
other words, we have the alarming spectacle of 
a vast empire organized in its every detail for 
aggression upon its neighbors. 

The power which has come to the Hohenzol- 
lems through the perfection of their armies and 
the organization of their resources has been 
used ruthlessly for territorifJ aggrandizement. 
When Bismarck was trying to persuade William 
I to annex to Prussia the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, he succeeded by reminding him 
"that each of his immediate predecessors had 
won an addition to the Monarchy." 
- At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Eohenzollems were petty princes, roling 
over Brandenburg in the north of Germany; 
today they are the Kings of Prussia, which has 
engulfed more than half the Teutonic territory 
and extends in one vast sweep from the Memel 
to the Ehine ; they are German Emperors, and 
as such rule from Denmark to the Alps ; by con- 
quest in the present war they control territory 
from Lille to Sovel. 
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The growth of Hohenzollem territory has 

been steady and rapid. In 1600 tiie House ruled 
over dominions aggregating abont 40,000 square 
kilometres. Before the middle of the seven- 
teenth century this had been nearly tripled, and 
amounted, at the death of the Great Elector, to 
110,840 kilometres. Frederick the Great re- 
ceived from his father 118,000 kilometres and 
handed down to his successors 195,000 kilo- 
metres. Frederick William n, thanks to his 
paiHoipation in the partition of Poland, in- 
creased the Prussian territory to 300,000 MIo- 
metres. There was some loss of territory under 
the adjustments of the Napoleonic period and 
the Congress of Vienna, but they were more 
than compensated for by the acquisitions of 
1866, when Prussia expanded until it embraced 
an area of 348,000 square kilometres. The North 
G«rman Confederation which was formed in the 
same year and placed under the Prussian Kings 
brought the total Hohenzollem territory to 415,- 
000 kilometres. Finally, in 1871, the formation 
of the German Empire and the seizure of Alsace- 
Lorraine made the Kaiser the ruler over no less 
than 540,496 square kUometrea. In three hun- 
dred years the Hohenzollem domains have in- 
creased more than thirteen fold. 

As we reflect upon this story of constant ex- 
pansion at the expense of weaker neighbors, we 
ask ourselves in alarm where the thing is to end. 
What is the ambition of the present Hohenzol- 
lems and the men who surround themf Until 
the outbreak of the present war this e^ansion 
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had been carried on chiefly at the expense of 
other Qerman states. It has hitherto been ex- 
cused by the plea that it was neoessary in order 
to cement German union. Bnt now that the 
Empire is a fait acoompU, oan it be that the 
HohenzoUemB desire territorial growth at the 
e^ranae of non-Tentonia peoples 1 Is it possible 
that they wish to restore the Holy Boman Em- 
pire and plant their heels upon the neek of van- 
quished nations t 

Qermany's hostile intention against the world 
can no longer be donbted, for it is evidenced 
by the writings of a host of her most prominent 
dtiaens; officials, professors, generals, and so 
forth. "We must not forget the dvilixing duly 
wfaioh devolves upon us by the decrees of provi- 
dence," writes General von Clansewitz. "As 
Prosaia has been made by fate the nncleos of 
Germany, so Germany will be the regenerating 
nucleus of the fntnre empire of the West. . . . 
And in order that no one shall be ignorant of it, 
we proclaim now, that onr continental nation 
has a right to the sea, not only the North Sea, 
but also the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
We will absorb then, one after another, all the 
provinces which border npon Pmsaia; we will 
annex saccessively Denmark, HoUand, Belgium, 
Franohe-Comte, North Switzerland, Livonia, 
then Trieste and Venice; finally the northern 
region of France, fr(»n the Somme to the 
Loire." 

Beferring to this scheme of f^^prandijsement 
as outlined by General von Claosewitz, General 
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TOD SoheUendorf, a former Prossian MiniBter of 
War, says: "This program which we now give 
ont without fear is the work of no fool; this 
empire whioh we wish to establish will be no 
dream; we have now in our hands the means 
for its realization." 

In Jane, 1917, the principal speaker at a 
reactionary meeting in Germany advocated the 
seizore of all the vast region of Lithuania and 
Courland, the ezpnlsion of many of the inhab- 
itants and its settlement by 2,000,000 G-etman 
speaking BaasiauB from the interior of the 
Slavic dominions. This he felt would weaken 
Bassia permanently, would establish a complete 
bulwark of dependent states east of Germany 
and Austria-Hnngary, and would widen German 
influence and civilization. 

At the moment of writing oomes the report 
that the reactionists are oironlating among the 
troops a pamphlet entitled * ' Germany 's Position 
under Good and Bad Peace. ' * Among other f ea> 
tures of this publication are maps showing Ger- 
many covering or controlling nearly three- 
fourths of all Europe. It is actually suggested 
that France be annexed to the German Empire 
as a dependent state. An alternative proposi- 
tion is the acquisition of a strip of territory to 
connect Germany with the Mediterranean. The 
pamphlet also pleads for the formation of a 
German customs union to include the Scandi- 
navian countries, for the emulsion of Great 
Britain from the Mediterranean, the acquisition 
by Germany of Cape Verde, the Axores and 
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other islands, the reduction of Poland, Oonr- 
land, Finland, the Baltic provinces and large 
stretches of Russia proper to t^e Btatns of sab- 
ject states. 

' ' Yon ask what Germany desires t ' ' says Pro- 
fessor Ostwald. "Well, Germany wishes to or- 
ganize Enrope, for Europe so far is unorgan- 
ized. Germany wishes to enter upon a new path 
in order to realize the idea of oollectiye work. 
How does Germany propose to realize her pro- 
jeot of organizing the West? She will demand 
that both Germans and French be made wel- 
come into each of those countries, that they be 
permitted to work and to acquire property upon 
the same conditions as the citizens of each coun- 
try ; in the East Germany will create a confed- 
eration of states, a kind of Baltic League, which 
will embrace the Scandmarian countries, Fin- 
land and the Baltic provinces. Finally, Poland 
is to be torn from Russia and be made into an 
independent state. I believe the moment has 
come for the revising of the map of Europe. ' ' 

General von Bemhardi, in his famous book, 
"Germany and the Next War," says, "We must 
arouse in our people the unanimous wish for 
power together with the determination to sacri- 
fice on the altar of patriotimn, not only life and 
property, but also private views and preferences 
in the interest of the common welfare. Then 
alone shall we discharge our great duties of the 
future, grow into a world Power, and stamp a 
great part of humanity with the impress of the 
German spirit. . . . Li one way or another we 
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must square onr acoonnt with Fianoe, if we wish 
for a free hand in our international polioy. . . . 
France mnst be bo completely oraahed that she 
can never again come aorosB onr path." 

To what extent the Qerman nation has sub- 
scribed to these extreme schemes of conquest it 
is not possible to say. It ia improbable that 
either tiie average citizen or the Imperial QoT- 
ermnent entered the present war with the defi- 
nite program of a confederated Europe under 
German leadership. That many hundred thou- 
sands believe that this is the eventnal "manifest 
destiny" of the Teuton race, none can gainsay. 

It every day becomes more evident, however, 
that the Kaiser and his advisers did have as 
their chief purpose in precipitating war the 
establishment of the long dreamed of Mittel- 
europa. More than two decades ago there was 
established a society known as the Pan-Germanic 
Union, whose avowed purpose it was to bring 
into the Empire all German speaking peoples. 
• * The Qerman Empire is incomplete, ' ' they said ; 
"beyond the imperial frontiers are twenty-one 
million Teutons, two million in Switzerland, ten 
nuUion in Austria-Hungary, one miUion in Bus- 
sia, and eight million Netherlanders in Belgium 
and Holland. The problem oonsists in establish- 
ing complete identity between the linguistic ter- 
ritory and the political territory; then only will 
Germany attain her natural frontiers." 

This sooiety, which numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the most prominent men of the 
Empire, has been laborii^ unceasingly to oon- 
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vert the people of Germany to their views. 
Agents have been ecattered far and near to 
preach the doctrine of Pan-QermaniBm, money 
has been apent freely, profeBBors have taught 
it ia the tuuversitleB, newspaperB have conse- 
crated themselves to it That thia propaganda, 
if accepted as their own by the Qennan nation, 
wotUd lead inevitably to a great Enropean np- 
heaval did not deter them. "It is then necessary 
before all to convince onrselves," declared (gen- 
eral von der Ooltz, "and to convince the genera- 
tion whose education we must shape, that the 
moment for repose has not come, that the pre- 
diction of a supreme strnggle, having as its stake 
the existence and grandeur of Germany, is by no 
means a vain dream, the creation of the imagina- 
tion of a few ambitious fools, that this supreme 
struggle will break forth B(aDe day inevitable, 
terrible." 

With time the Pan-Germanist program grew. 
Out of the movement for a union of German 
speaking peoples developed a vast scheme of 
unprecedented expansion. It was proposed that 
Germany should annex or control all of central 
Europe, including Belgium, Holland, northern 
France, Poluid and the Baltic provinces; the 
whole of tiie TurkiBh Empire ; and a coimectiag 
strip of territory through the Balkans. I^e 
new Germany was to stretch in one mighty 
sweep from tiie North Sea to the Persian Gulf. 
Europe was to be split with an iron wedge, and 
a direct path opened for German organization 
and for German armies into the heart of Asia. 
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The entire plan was set forth in 1911 hy Otto 
Biohard Tannenberg in his work, "Qross- 
deutsehland, die Arbeit des 20ten Jahrhund- 
erta." 

Although the Kaiser and the group of men 
who surround him have not aooepted openly 
this scheme of aggression, William has en- 
couraged the Pan-Oermanist movement in 
every way, allowii^ their agents to work 
freely among the people, receiving their lead- 
ers into royal favor. More significant is the 
fact, now for the first time dawning upon the 
consciousness of the world, that the imperial 
policies have for years shaped themselves in 
conformity with the greater part of the Pan- 
Germanist scheme. What other interpretation 
could be placed npon the Kaiser's activities in 
the Orient, his visit to the Sultan, the Bagdad 
Bailway concession, the Germanizing of the 
Turkish army? The Kaiser's famons utterance 
at Damascus in 1898, when he assured "the 
Sultan as well as the three hundred millions of 
MuBsehnans who venerate Tiim as their Khalifa" 
that the German Emperor was their friend for- 
ever, takes on a new meaning in the light of 
recent events. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the immediate occasion of the present great war 
was the blocking of the way to the East by the 
Treaty of Bucharest which followed the Balkan 
wars. With this treaty the cmshing of Serbia 
became a necessity to Germany, because Serbia 
was a l iTilr in the great chain which was being 
forged to connect Hamburg and Koweit. 
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More oonvinoing still is the fact that the war 
has made the Pan-Q«TmaniBt scheme a fait ac- 
compU. The thing is done. "Let ns make no 
mistake," says M. ChSradame, "Austria-Hnn- 
gaiy is actaally as mnoh under the domination 
of William 11 as is Belgimn. The European 
conflict has enabled Qermany artfully to occapy 
the Empire of the Hapsburgs under the pre- 
tence of defending it. Since the beginning of 
1915 all the troops of Francis Joseph have been 
entirely under the orders of the Berlin General 
Staff. Even if Anstria-Hnngary wished to make 
a separate peace she oonid not do so, for all her 
motive power, diplomatic and military, is ex- 
clusively controlled by the Kaiser's agents." 

The conquest of Serbia, Montenegro and parts 
of Albania, and Rumania, together with the 
domination of Bulgaria have made real the sec- 
ond step of the vast scheme; tiie Germanizing 
of Turkey has accomplished the third. Ger- 
many's control over the Sultan's domains is 
almost as great as over Austria-Hui^ary. Not 
only has the economic life of Turkey fallen 
under the influence of German indostrial organ- 
izers and its army under the control of G«muui 
officers, but a large delegation of German pro- 
fessors has been sent to Constantinople as 
apostles of German Kultnr. 

The American citizen with his love of peace 
is inclined to ask why the Germans wished to 
enter upon this vast scheme of aggression and 
conquest; why they were not content to enjoy 
in quiet tiie prosperity which their industry had 
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won, how they conld justify themselveB in plung- 
ing the world into the most frightful Btroggle 
of all time. General Ton Bemhardi gives a 
partial explanation. "Germany supports today 
65,000,000 inhabitants on an area abont eqoal 
the size of France," he writes, "while only 40,- 
000,000 live in France. Germany's enormous 
popnlatioii increases annnally by about 1,000,- 
000. There is no qnestion, agriculture and in- 
dustry of the home oountry cannot give perma- 
nently sufficient employment to sooh a steadily 
increasing mass of human beings. . . . Parti- 
tioned as the surface of the globe is among 
nations at the present time, territorial acquisi- 
tions we can only realize at the cost of other 
states . . . and such results are possible only 
if we sncceed in securing our power in the centre 
of Europe better than hitherto. ' ' Again he says, 
"It is impossible to change the partition of the 
earth as it now exists in our favor by diplomatic 
artifices. If we wish to gain the position in the 
world that is due to us, we must rely on our 
sword, renounce aU weakly visions of fear, and 
eye the dangers surroundii^ us with resolute 
and unflinching courage. ' ' 

This gospel is a simple one. Since Germany 
has not all that she desires or that she considers 
necessary for her development, and since she 
can get it only by robbing her neighbors, she is 
quite justified in launching an attack upon them. 
That other nations have need for their own ter- 
ritory does not matter. "I am hungry," she 
says, "surely you cannot blame me if I knock 
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yon over the head and eat you." Her omde 
appeal to force she jnatifies by the lav of the 
snrvival of the fittest. She langha at interna- 
tional law, and brosheB it aside as the foible 
of pettyminds. "A state cannot oonunit crime," 
says Professor Lasson; "to observe treaties is 
not a qnestion of law, it is a qnestion of interest. 
... He who has power can create new condi- 
tions which will be as mnoh law as those which 
precede it. Li spite of all treaties the feeble 
are the prey of the stronger. . . . Between 
neighboring states . . . the case can be settled 
only by material force. . . . The feeble flatter 
themselves that the treaties which assnre their 
miserable existence are inviolable. But war 
shows them that a treaty can be nntmstworthy, 
that conditions have changed. There is only 
one guarantee: a snffioient military force." 
"Only cranks tmst in international conven- 
tions," said Professor Bnsdi at a recent Pan- 
German meeting, "and, as for disarmament 
treaties, they are not worth the paper they are 
written on." 

What shall the answer bef The Kaiser and 
his people have presented their case to tiie world 
in an nnmistakable manner — -with the points of 
millions of bayonets, with the roar of thonsands 
of gnns. If the world reproaches them for their 
mtiiless agression, they reply with steel; if 
Belgium bemoans her hard fate, their reply is 
steel; if France points to her bleeding breast, 
their reply is steel; if America holds them re- 
sponsible for her murdered women and children, 
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they reply still with steeL It is a difficult axga- 
ment to answer; in fact it can be answered in 
bnt one way — ^witii steeL 

The world is slow to awaken to its peril. It 
was so content to go peaceably on its way, de- 
voting its energies to things that make for hap- 
piness and plenty. It looked back with pity 
upon the struggles of other ages and congratu- 
lated itself that the enlightenment of the twen- 
tieth century would protect it from the horrors 
of war. It cannot even today realize that it is 
terribly necessaiy to bestir itself, to throw aside 
all hesitancy, to arm to tiie teeth in order to 
preserve all that it holds dearest, that it is neces- 
sary for her to use the argument of steel. 

Bnt there are millions of Americans vrho are 
wondering how all this concerns us. They can- 
not understand why we should be dragged into 
what they term a European squabble. Why 
should we care if the Eiaiser does secure his 
Mittelenropa and extend his power to the Per- 
sian Oulft Why should we send our youth to 
slaughter in order to help the English and 
French conquer their enemies T They think that 
the submarine warfare alone has forced us into 
war and wonder whether the President might 
not have found some way to preserve longer our 
strained neutrality. 

In fact our st^e in the war is the same as 
that of our European allies; the preservation 
of our democracy, the defence of our liberties 
and our homes. 8hould the Germans be suc- 
cessful in this war the balance of power in 
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Enrope vill be overthrown. There wonld be 
no nation, no group of nations that oould with- 
stand the terrible might of the Kaiser. It would 
be a new Enropean Empire, it would be Charle- 
magne returned to ear^ 

It requires no great insight to peroeive that 
the safety of the American continents depends 
upon a division of power in Europe. Were all 
the milliouB of men, all the vast wealth, all the 
resources of Enrope controlled by one govem- 
mrat, we would be almost helpless before it. 
The day would not long be delayed when it would 
stretch forth its mighty hand across the Atlantic 
for a share in the riches of the West. Already 
the Kaiser has cast loi^riug eyes at the Amer- 
icas, and has sent to them hundreds of thou- 
sands of Teutonic settlers, as the vanguard of 
what may some day be a conquering host. 

It is well for us to recall the dangers whioh 
threatened our country from the overgrown 
power of Napoleon Bonaparte. When Napoleon 
became First Consul of France the vast Louis- 
iana territoiy bordered upon our western fron- 
tier, with the Mississippi the dividing line. 
When our independence was acknowledged this 
territory was in the hands of the decadent and 
unprogressive monarchy of Spain, from whom 
we had nothing to fear. Except for the extreme 
southern section, Louisiana was unsettled and 
it was unlikely that it would be settled for many 
decades. The possibility of the building up of 
a strong rival nation and the blocking forever of 
our westward expansion seemed remote. 
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But when Napoleon, in 1799, took Looieiana 
from the helpless Spaniards with the design of 
fonnding a new French empire in America, we 
were filled with the greatest alarm. "The day 
that France takes possession of New Orleans," 
declared President Jefferson, "... aeais the 
miion of two nations who in conjunction can 
maintain exdasive possession of the ocean. 
From that moment we mast marry onreelves 
to the British fleet and nation." The renewal 
of the European war forced Napoleon to sell 
Louisiana to the United States, bnt there can 
be little donht that he would have tnmed his 
attention onoe more to America after his con- 
quest of western Europe, had not the way been 
barred to him by tiie ever victorions British 
fleet. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed npon the 
people of the United States tiiat their safety 
would be seriously jeopardized were Gtermany 
to emerge from the war undefeated. Were hos- 
tilities to end today upon the status quo, or even 
npon the basis of no indemnities and no an- 
nexations, the Kaiser's domination of Europe 
would be almost undisputed. If France, Eng- 
land, Bnssia, Italy have been incapable of curb- 
ing the military might of Germany in ttie 
present war, what conceivable combination of 
Powers can accomplish the task in the nextt 
A truce of a few years is all that Germany 
would require to organize herself and her allies 
into an invincible fighting machine. General 
von Bemhardi was quite correct when he wrote. 
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"Oar opponents can only attain t^eir poUtieal 
aims by almost annihilating as by luid and by 
sea. If the victory is only half won, they wonld 
have to expect oontinnons renewals of the con- 
test, which wonld he oontrary to their interests. * * 
The United States has as mnch at stake in 
maintaining a divided Europe as France for- 
merly had in preventing the uniting of Cfer- 
many. For centuries the Frendi rulers had 
little to fear from their neighbors across the 
Bhine, because they were disunited, weak and 
bitterly hostile to each other. In 1866, Napoleon 
m held his armies inert while Bismarck de- 
feated the AustrO'Hungariana and their allies, 
and brought about the anion of all north Qer- 
many. His folly resulted not only in the crush- 
ing of France four years later by the Oerman 
military machine and the collapse of his own 
imperial government, bat in creating such a 
permanent menace to the very existence of 
France that she has lived ever since in the 
shadow of impending disaster. France today 
is paying for ^e folly of her Emperor with the 
lives of hundreds of tbousands of her sons, with 
billions of francs, with untold bitterness and 
suffering. The people of the United States 
would be equally foolish were they not to strike 
with all their might at the Teutonic military 
power which threatens now to overwhelm 
Europe. If we fail in the present war, if Ger- 
many emerges with her military machine in 
working order, onr sons will pay dearly for 
OUT failure. 
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But, many are askmg, is not the danger as 
great from England as from Germany? Will 
we not, by Btriking down the Temtonio peril, 
help create an irresistible Britain? I^ the men- 
ace of the Kaiser's army greater than that of 
England's navy! Snch fears are withont foun- 
dation. There is no reason to snppose that 
Qreat Britain will emerge from this straggle 
stronger than when she entered it. It is possi- 
ble that she may retain some of the conquered 
German colonies, bat these can add little to her 
power. Upon the continent of Europe she will 
seoore not one foot of territory, and her m^ht 
will still be balanced by that of Germany, 
France, Bnssia, Italy. 

^reoTerj^GliSAJiJBxLtAli^. li^ onrselres, is a 
democratic nation^ nation wEose rdlers are the 
representatives an3 servants of the p eople. She 
is the very antithesis orfEe^milTtary despotism 
of Germany. There is no fear that the British 
people will ever arm themselves to the teeth as 
the mlers of Germany have armed the German 
people, for an asaanlt upon the liberties of l^e 
world. Can there be dread of a country the 
peace strength of whose army is only 138,497 
men, and who was forced to create its effective 
fighting force of the present war after hostil- 
ities had begunf It is true that Great Britain 
has for centuries maintained the greatest navy 
of the world, but this has been necessary in 
order to assure the integrity of her empire and 
her own existence. It must be remembered that 
a navy is primarily a defensive weapon in that 
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it oannot be used for purposes of extensive oon- 
qnest unless aooompanied by an effeotive army. 
The BritlBh navy has been for ns far more of 
a protection than a menace. It was the control 
of the aeas by the British that made possible 
the independence of the Latin American states, 
for onr Monroe Doctrine wonld have been of 
little avail against the reactionary oontineutal 
powers which wished to aid Spain in sabdning 
her rebellious oolonies, had not Canning refased 
them passage for their armies. Nor would we 
have been allowed to acquire Porto Bioo, Guam 
and the Philippines in 1898, had not the British 
navy been ready to oppose any hostUe league 
of European Powers. 

No, the menace is from Qermany, not from 
Great Britain. It is Germany that "stands in 
shinix^ armor in the midst of Europe" and 
defies the power and derides the laws of the 
world. It is against Germany that the outraged 
peoples have been compelled to arm to protect 
all that they hold best and dearest. The strug- 
gle has become a world crusade, a crusade 
against a nation infidel to justice, to interna- 
tional law, to treaties, to all save its own selfish 
ends. 

There can be but one of two outcomes to the 
world's quarrel with Germany; either the world 
must crush the German system, or succumb be- 
fore it. Just as it was impossible for the United 
States before our Civil War to remain perma- 
nently divided against itself, as it inevitably had 
to become all slave or all free, so the world to- 
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day oannot remain divided against itself, it must 
become all Pmssian or all demooratio. There 
can be no compromise in the present struggle, 
no half victory. If we do not crush to the 
ground the hosts of despotism they will eventu- 
ally overwhelm ns. We will not, we cannot re- 
linquish the struggle ontil the goal has been 
reached, until militarism has been rebuked, until 
international law has been vindicated. 

When once this end has been accomplished, 
when the sword has been struck from the 
Kaiser's hand, steps most be taken to make im- 
possible the recurrence of the present frightful 
calamity. "The world must be made safe for 
democracy." Bnt how, it may be asked, is this 
to be accomplished t Is Germany to be disinte- 
gratedf Is Prussia to be reduced to her ancient 
bounds ? Are the south German statra to be 
made independent f Is France to secure all ter- 
ritory as far as the Rhine? Snch radical steps 
would be unwise and unnecessary. Our Presi- 
dent has declared that we have no quarrel with 
the German people; we would not be justified 
in destroying the German nation. Our foe, the 
foe of the world, is Prussian military autocracy, 
and this alone must be destroyed. But this must 
be destroyed utterly, for if it be merely curbed, 
it will arise again and again to menace the lib- 
erty of the world. The world must be made 
safe for democracy hjf democracy. 

At the Congress of Vienna, when the vic- 
torious allies were quarrelling over the spoils 
of Europe, which they had just torn from Napo- 
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leon Bonaparte, the delegates of the little Be- 
pnblic of Gknoa came to plead for recognition 
for their state. "Bepnblics are no longer fash- 
ionable," they were told by the Czar, and their 
territory was banded over to the King of Sar- 
dinia. Thii^ have chained since that day. A 
glance at the map of the world of 1815 shows 
that there was then but one real republic in 
existence — ^the United States. Now all save one- 
thirtieth of the territory of the world is occupied 
by democratic nations or their dependencies. 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, some of 
the Balkan states are almost the sole survivors 
of the autocratic spirit of past ages. Since the 
Revolution in Russia and the entrance of the 
United States into the war, the struggle has 
assumed openly a character which it bore in 
spirit from the first, a battle of democracy with 
despotism. And when the war is over, when 
the conference is held for the reconstruction of 
the world, Alexander's words will be turned 
against the Kaiser and he will be told that it is 
despotism which is now not fashionable. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW IMPERILLED 

By Edwabd S. Cobwin 

The greatest of German jnrists defines righta 
as interests which society undertakes to protect, 
not merely for the benefit of the bearers of such 
rights, bnt — and primarity — ^for its own benefit. 
It follows that the individual who asserts his 
rights to the extent of his ability performs 
thereby a social service; and so in fact Von 
Ihering argues. "Every man," he declares, 
"is the cfaunpion of the law ia the interest of 
society." 

What then is the duty of a state whose rights 
under international law have been trampled 
upon by another state f Clearly, to seek repara- 
tion from the transgressor. For as it is the 
object of mnnicipal law to "secure the condi- 
tions requisite for social life," so it is the object 
of international law to secure the conditions 
which are requisite for the life of the oivUized 
states of the world in commnnity with one an- 
other. Where therefore international law as- 
sures certain rights to the individual members 
of the family of nations, its doing so may be 
taken as representing the verdict of mankind 
that the rights in question comprise essential 
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conditions of the life of nations In association 
with one another, and that the relation of the 
individnal members of the family of nations to 
snch rights is to be regarded as one of obliga- 
tion as well aa of privilege. Furthermore, the 
majority of men will hardly deny that the meet- 
ing of this obl^ation mnst in certain dream- 
stances involve a resort to force. Accustomed 
to evaluate force as legitimate or illegitimate 
according to its employment, they will scarcely 
challenge the self-evident fact that a society in 
which force was always more readily enlisted 
against the law than in its behalf most eventn- 
aUy disintegrate. 

There is jnst one circnmstanoe which may 
validly operate toward relieving a state from 
the duty otherwise incumbent npon it to vindi- 
cate its affronted rights under international 
law, and that ia the likelihood of incurring over- 
whelming calamity if it undertook the discharge 
of this duty. It is for this reason that in the 
present war those who are banded together in 
the effort to bring Germany to bar have over- 
looked the laches of tiie small states neighboring 
' on Qermany whose rights the latter has so sys- 
tematically violated, since it is appreciated that 
for Switzerland, Holland or the Scandinavian 
states to assert themselves against Oermany in 
defence of their rights would be to invite the 
fate that has already overwhelmed Belgium, 
Serbia and Bnmania. But to risk nun is one 
thing, to incur grave inconvenience quite an- 
other; and the state which would forgo its 
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rights merely in order to avoid the immediate 
annoyance and expense of asserting them would 
only expose itself to fresh aggressions whi<di 
must in the end become mibearable. 

The entrance of the United States into the 
war against Qermany was a duty which it owed 
itself both in its oharacter of oostodian of the 
rights of its i)eople and in that of a member 
of the family of nations. Under the roles of 
international law the people of the United 
States, 80 long as they remained nentral, had 
the right to venture their lives ajid their goods 
upon the high seas subject to certain risks. By 
her methods of submarine warfare Germany has 
enhanced these risks intolerably, and witii re- 
sultant loss of American lives. In the first 
place, for the belligerent right of capture at 
sea she has invariably substituted the practice 
of outright destruction. In the second place, 
from the procedure of capture she has elimi- 
nated the essential steps of visit and search, 
with the result that destruction is carried out 
with little or no warning to the victims, in the 
third place, for the duty of the captor to put , 
those on board the captured vessel into a safe 
place before destroying it, she has substitnted 
"the poor measure of safety" of entrusting 
them to the mercy of wind and wave in small 
boats many miles from land — when, indeed, her 
commanders have not murderously assailed 
them with shot and shell. Then to these gross 
infractions of the law of nations Germany has 
added, in the case of the United States, an 
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equally gross violation of a specific pledge. At 
the time of the controversy over the sinking of 
the Sussex, the Qerm&a Government, after hav- 
ing forwarded our Qx>vemmeiit an explanation 
of Qua ooenrrenoe which for sheer hardihood of 
prevarication is onsnrpassed in the annals of 
diplomacy, gave its word that thenceforth mer- 
chantmen carrying American citizens would 
be snnk by its vessels only after warning. This 
undertaking, which indeed contained an intima- 
tion of its temporary character, was probably 
instigated by the fact that up to this time sab- 
marine warfare had not proved a success and 
that most of the submarines of the original pat- 
tern had been destroyed by the British navy. 
By the beginning of tiie current year, however, 
G-ermany had a new stock of snbsea vessels on 
hand of a much larger type. So, confident of 
being able to end the war by the use of the iro- 
proved weapon before the United States could 
become an effective enemy, the German Imperial 
Government, on January 31, 1917, bluntly in- 
formed our Government that it proposed to 
renew unrestricted submarine warfare on the 
following day. This time at any rate it was as 
good as its word, and on February 1 began the 
course of events which compelled our Govern- 
ment to determine definitely whether to submit 
to injury capped by insult or to join the le^ue 
against the Ishmael among nations. 

At this point it will be advantageous to antici- 
pate an objection, the consideration of which 
will bring us to the threshold of the principal 
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topic of this chapter. I refer to the ai^nment 
which has appeared in certain qnartera that, 
while Qermany ondoabtedly infringed upon onr 
rights as neutrals, Great Britaia by her em- 
bargo upon neutral trade with (Germany did the 
same thing, and that, accordingly, it waa not 
the vindicatioD of onr rights at international 
law which really determined onr entrance into 
the war. The argument conveniently ignores 
a material fact, namely, that Germany's viola- 
tions of onr rights were of a vastly more serions 
nature than Great Britain's and so required 
from our Government a corresponding urgency 
in meeting them. This may be ascertained by- 
putting the following question : What was the 
menace held out reepeotively by the British em- 
bargo and by German submarine warfare to 
American rights in case they were asserted in 
defiance of these measures? The answer is ob- 
vious. The menace held out by the British em- 
bargo was, at worst, the seizure of American 
property on the high seas and its indefinite de- 
tention in British waters — therefore, property 
loss. The menace held out by German sub- 
marine warfare, especially after it entered upon 
its final stage on February 1, 1917, was the out- 
right destruction, without an instant's warning, 
of American lives as well as of American prop- 
erty on the high seas. But it may be argued, 
along the line taken by the recent Austrian note 
to onr Government, that tiie destruction wrooght 
by German submarines is not an unwarned de- 
struction, that indeed the warning is given 
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even before American projKrty or AmericaTi 
lives leave their home ports. In other words, 
we are warned not to try to exercise our rights 
on the high aeas thenceforth. Naturally, onr 
Qovemment has not given any heed to such 
warnings. It has proceeded on the assumption 
that American citizens would continne to assert 
their rights on the seas, the common highway 
of mankind. 

So the question turns upon the difference be- 
tween the right to life itsdf , when one is where 
he is entitled to be, and the right to property, 
which is bat a means to life ; on the difference 
between a right which may be assessed in terms 
of dollars and cents and paid for, and a right 
which cannot be assessed and paid for. It is a 
difference which the law has recognized from 
antiquity. Sir Edward Coke stated it in Mouse 's 
Case,^ where he held blameless a ferryman for 
jettisoning his cargo in an effort to preserve 
those on board. On the same basis rests the 
right of municipal authorities to destroy prop- 
erty in order to prevent the spread of a con- 
flagration. Indeed, even that otherwise so little 
sapient organization calling Itself "The Emer- 
gency Peace Conamission" recognized that we 
could not arbitrate matters with Oermany unless 
the latter first discontinued ruthless submarine 
warfare. 

There is, moreover, a larger aspect of the 
subject. The dnty of onr Government to come 
to the protection of the lives of our citizens in 
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the ezeroisQ of their rights of trade and travel 
was a very immediate one, bat it was overahad- 
owed in ttiis instance by an even more impera- 
tive duty, and that was to the fntore Becority 
of onr oommnnications with western Enrope. 
Germany has made a shambles of the Atlantic 
highway, she has dyed with the blood of our 
citizens those very waters which make the road- 
way of the vast part of both our commercial 
and intellectual exchanges. la she to be per- 
mitted to succeed in her purposes by such 
methods f And if she, why not others! Are the 
tranacendently important part of our foreign 
trade and the vital thread of interconrse with 
the sources of our civilization to be held hence- 
forth in fee to any international marauder which 
may consider itself entitled to a bigger "place 
in the Ban"t The anlmiarine is a new instru- 
ment of warfare, and whether it is to prove a 
blessing or a corse to mankind is now to be 
determined once for alL Used within the limits 
set by tile mlea of international law, it may well 
prove a valuable addition to the arsenal of de- 
fensive warfare, and so a force making for 
international peace. Used in the way that Ger- 
many is using it, it must remain a terror to 
civilization unless iaventive genius contrives 
some way of canoellii^ it. And there is no na- 
tion whose concern at the ontcome can surpass 
that of our own country. 

When, therefore, the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment issued its challenge on January 31, 
1917, our Government was bound to take it up 
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or else to abdicate its tmsteeafaip of essential 
rights and interests of the American people. 
For in tiie face of the downright declaration 
that every vessel enoonntered thenceforward by 
German snbmarinea in the waters which wash 
the shores of Great Britain, France and Italy 
"wonldbesnhk," that is, would be snnk without 
warning and regardless of nationality, no single 
loophole was left for ever bo dexterous a diplo- 
macy. Yet it is not this fact, nor even German 
bratality of word and threatened act — ^to which 
indeed something of gratitude was due for clear- 
ing the issue of much obscuration — it is not 
these which offer the most conclusive demon- 
stration of what the cause of international law 
and order demands of us now that we are in 
the war. Ctermany has violated our rights, and 
so has given us a casus belli. But the vastly 
more important ciromnstance is that, pursuant 
of the prinoiples avowed by her statesmen, her 
jurists and men of learning, it was inevitable 
that sooner or later she should do jnat this thing. 
To put the matter somewhat differently : While 
it is Germany's violations of international law 
that have brought us into the toar, it is what 
these violations imply that must keep us there 
Ufitii Germtmy is defeated, since they spring 
from ideas' which make any rational hope of 
good order tn the world of nations a perma- 
nent impossibility. 

Suppose we estend our comparison of the 
derelictions of Great Britain and Germany to 
the apologetic efforts of their statesmen. The 
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British Oovemment originally eonght to juBtify 
its embargo upon neutral trade with Germany 
as a mefusnre of retaliation for Germany's in- 
fractions of tiie rules of civilized warfare. But 
however available against the other belligerent, 
the argument in question was no sufficient 
answer to neutral protests, since, as our State 
Department put it in answer to the German 
Government when the latter offered the same 
argument in extenuation of the Lusitania crime, 
acta of retaliation "are manifestly indefensible 
when they deprive neutrals of Aeir acknowl- 
edged rights." And so the British Government 
has, in effect at least, subsequently admitted. 
Thus in his elaborate notes to our Government 
of July, 1915, and April, 1916, Viscount Grey 
endeavored to present the British embargo as 
an allowable application, In view of the condi- 
tions of modem warfare, of the belligerent right 
of blockade. Hie argument, though exceedingly 
adroit, is unconvincing, since the effect of it is 
to wipe out the distinction between contraband 
goods and innocent goods and to deny the United 
States the benefits of the Declaration of Paris. 
Nevertheless, it has in candor to be admitted 
that the concept upon which the British Govern- 
ment today rests its case for the embargo, the 
doctrine of oontinnons voyage, also underwent 
a very radical extension at the hands of onr 
own Government during the Civil War, when 
Great Britain was the disadvantaged neutral. 
Moreover, the question of the convincingness of 
the Briti^ argument is a matter somewhat be- 
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side the point. For whetiier it is a Bound argn- 
ment or a falladons one, it is at any rate an 
appeal to law and oonstitntes therefore aa ad- 
mission that the iasne which the embargo has 
raised between the United States and Great 
Britaia is one to he determined under the law, 
whose ultimate vindication ia thus assured. Nor 
is this all: frcHU the ontset the British Oovem- 
ment has stated its willingness, in harmony with 
the existing treaty between the two countries, 
to refer the dispute at the dose of hostilities to 
an international tribnnal. 

With this attitude of humane reasonableness, 
addressing itself to like reasonableness with like 
rights and avowing its readiness to abide the 
verdict of the tribunal of the civilized world, 
compare the ontgiviogB of the German Imperial 
Government vihea it revoked the pledge it had 
given after the sinking of the Sussex. In the 
note which accompanied its bmsqne announce- 
ment the German IJoaperial Government used 
these words: 

"Every day by which the terrible straggle is 
prolonged brings new devastations, new dis- 
tress, new death. Every day by which the war 
is shortened preserves on both sides the lives 
of thousands of brave fighters, and is a blessing 
to tortured mankind. The Imperial Govern- 
ment would not he able to answer before its 
own conscience, before the German people and 
before history, if it left any means whatever 
untried to hasten the end of the war. . . . The 
Imperial Government, if it desires in a higher 
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sense to serve hnmanity and not to do a wrong 
against its own oonntrymen, mnat continne the 
battle forced on it anew for ezistenoe with all 
its weapons.'* 

"Conscience," "history," "service to human- 
ity," "battle for existence'* — by such phrases 
does the German Imperial Government seek to 
appease the moral sensibilities of those whose 
intelligence it affronts. In the presence of its 
own people it is not so hampered. On the same 
day that the document jast quoted from was 
handed to Mr. Gerard, the Imperial Chancellor 
addressed the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Reichstag on the renewal of unrestricted 
submarine warfare as follows: 

"We have been challenged to fight to the end 
We accept the diallenge, we stake everything, 
and we shall be victorious. ... I have always 
proceeded from the standpoint of whether 
U-boat war would bring ns nearer victorious 
peace or not. Ejvery means, I said in March, 
that was calculated to shorten the war oonsti' 
tnte [sic] the most humane policy to follow.' 
When the most ruthless methods are considered 
best calculated to lead us to victory, and swift 
victory, I said, they must be employed. 

"This moment has now arrived. Last autumn 
the time was not yet ripe, but today the moment 
has come when with the greatest prospect of 
success we can undertake the enterprise. We 
must not therefore wait any longer. ... As re- 
gards all that human strength can do to enforce 

3 The Bnnei pledge was given two montlis Uteri 
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sncceBS for the Fatherland, be assored, gentle- 
men, that nothing has been neglected. Every- 
thing in this respect will be done." 

Heniy James in one of his critical essays 
classifies the pleasures of literature into the 
pleasures of surprise and of recognition. The 
pleasure to be got from reading the foregoing 
passage must today unquestionably be set down 
as of the latter order, though tiiree years ago 
its classification would have been a matter of 
more difficulty. For who can read the words 
just quoted and fail to recall the same speaker's 
apology for the invasion of Belgium? 

"G-entlemen, we are at present in a state of 
necessity, and necessity knows no law I Our 
troops have occupied Luxemburg : perhaps they 
have already entered Belgian territory. Gentle- 
men, this is contrary to the rales of interna- 
tional law. It is true that the French Govern- 
ment has declared at Brussels that it would 
respect Belgium's neutrality as long as the ad- 
versary would respect it. However, we know 
that France was ready for an invasion.* France 
could afford to wait, but we could not 1 A French 
invasion on our flank on the lower Rhine might 
have been fatal to as. Thus we were forced to 
disregard the justified protests of Luxemburg 
and Belgium. The wrong — I speak openly — the 
wrong which we thereby commit we shall try 

BEven QerniEui apologists warn toda^ diapoaed to abandon 
this pitiable fiction. Bee excerpts from an. article b;^' IJient. 
Oen. Baron von Freytag-Loringlkoven, Cbief of the Sapple- 
mmtary Ooieral Staff, quoted in The Ifevi York Time* of 
Angnat 12, 1917. 
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to make good as soon as onr military aim is 
attained. Whoever is threatened as we are is 
not allowed to have any other consideration be- 
yond how he will hack his way through." 

Bead in the light of later events, how terrible 
appears the relentless candor of these words I 
Yet here are words of compunction, a confession 
of wrong, a pledge of reparation, none of which 
mitigates the speech of last January. Prussian 
mthlessness did not spring into existence full 
grown I 

We come therefore to the third dimension of 
onr sabject, ao to speak. I have advanced the 
thesis that Germany's attitude toward the law 
of nations and international obligations consti- 
tutes a perpetual menace to international good 
order and neighborliness, makes them, in truth, 
an impossibility so long as it shall continue. 
Official Qermany's attitude in this respect we 
have just passed in survey, and at any rate the 
war must have made it evident to the dullest 
apprehension. What I aim now to show is that 
the views of which Von Bethmann-Hollweg is 
mouthpiece in the passages given above are by 
no means a product of the war alone, bat also 
of a way of thinking which, as it preceded the 
war, will be likely to survive it, certainly if Ger- 
many is victorious. Such views may at present 
wear the mask of exigency, but in reality they 
are compound of the sinews and substance of 
a considered philosophy. Their menace for the 
peace of the world is therefore no merely tran- 
sient one. 
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The f oQiideT of Prussian political thought was 
Hegel, who presents the State as the complete 
derelopment of morality on earth and as en- 
trusted with the mission of spreading its own 
peonliar culture (Kultur) ; and eapeoially was 
this so of the Prussian state, the last word of 
Deity in the fiald of statecraft. By what meth- 
ods, however, is the KuUur-Staat — Prussia in 
particular — to fulfill its missionary rdlet Hegel 
does not say; hot his influential disciple, Pro- 
fessor Ado^ Lasson, is more explicit, as the 
following extracts from his essay "Das Kultur- 
Ideal und der Ktieg" will show:* 

"Between states war alone can hold the 
sceptre. Conflict is the essence and rule of 
international relations; friendship the accident 
and exception. . . . 

"A small state has a right to existence only 
in proportion to its power of resistance. — 
Between states there is only one right in force 
and that is the right of the strongest. . . . 

"A state is incapable of committing crime. 
. . . Whether a treaty should be observed or not 
is a question not of right but of interest. . . . 
Not all the treaties in the world can alter the 
fact that the weak is always the prey of the 
strong so soon as the latter finds it worth while 
to act on this principle. ... 

' ' The state which is organized only for peace 
is not a true state. . . . War is the fundamental 
phenomenon in the life of the state and the 
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preparation for it oocnpies the plaoe of pre- 
ponderant importance in the national life. . . . 

"It is not only the state's own poBseaaions 
whioh are at stake in war, bnt also those which 
it has not acquired and must eonqner. It is 
absnrd to pretend indignation at the idea of 
conquest. The only essential point is the pur- 
pose of conquest. . . . 

"Ciyilization is the general improvement of 
civilization upon barbarism. Culture [Kidtur] 
is the diatinotive form which civilization takes 
^th this or that people. The diverse fonna of 
Culture are mutually opposed to one another. 
Sach menaces the oiiier, for each believes itself 
the true and perfect form of (dvilization, and 
so desires to extend its influence. . . . Every 
rational war ia a war between competing cul- 
tures. . . . 

"The National State, representing the high- 
est expression of the Culture of its race, can 
come into being only through the destruction of 
other states, and this destruction can be effected 
only by means of violence. ... To demand a 
peaceable development of the different forms 
of Culture is to demand the impossible, it is to 
reverse the order of nature, it is to set up a false 
image in the place of the true morality." 

When in 1868 Lasson first pnbUshed the 
brochure from which the above passages are 
borrowed, his views stirred liberal Germany to 
vehement protest, but the brilliant successes of 
Bismarck's policy of "blood and iron," inter- 
preted by the eloquence of Von Treitschke in 
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terms of Prussian history, have long since done 
their work, as the pages of Bemhardi and the 
pamphlets of the Pan-Germaniats attest. The 
key to Lesson's position, which is today the posi- 
tion of a most influential section of German so- 
ciety, is furnished by his exaltation of the claims 
of culture.* Americans and Englishmen, nn- 
blessed by an overweening consciousness of su- 
periority or divinely appointed mission to the 
rest of Christendom, are apt to regard culture, 
in the sense in which Germans use the term, as 
considerably less important than civilization, and 
this they look upon as primarily the work of 
gifted individuals and as only indirectly served 
by the state throt^h its service of the individual. 
Furthermore, they hold that there is normally 
no greater service which the state can render 
its citizens than to maintain friendly contacts 
with other states as the essential condition of 
cooperation in the common tasks of civilization. 
The Prussian point of view impinges upon 
international law in two ways. Lasson's idea 
that the State can do no wrong of coarse makes 
international law impossible from the outset. 
The more representative German view, how- 
ever, thoogh it ultimately arrives at the same 



CAownniimiu. The B^tiTter Tageblatt of April SI, 1913, 
Dikkes this interesting Btatement: "It has latefj been oleftrlj 
demotiBtrated that numerous thTeadB conneet tlie clamorooB 
leaders of Pan-Qennaniam -with the official world." Cor- 
taiuly one fiada it impoBaible to avoid the concluaion that if 
Oerrnanj were to wiii the war. the Pan-Qenuau influence 
would detenuiue tbe nae she would make of her Tletory, 
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result, does so by a more rouudaboat method. In 
the phraseology of an exponent, it plants in the 
timbers of the legal edifice "the secret worm" 
which ultimately consumes the whole fabric. 
What this "secret worm" is we shall now see. 

One of the most remarkable products of a 
German pen since the outbreak of the war is a 
brochure by Josef Kohler, written to defend the 
invasion of Belginm and bearing the caption 
"Not Kennt Kem Oebot."* Kohler, who is 
professor of jurisprndenoe at the University of 
Berlin and a Prussian Privy Councillor, is the 
most eminent of living German jurists and the 
most prolific of all jurists, "a veritable twen- 
tieth century Leibnitz," with over five hundred 
titles of books and articles to his credit. Thot^b, 
like Lasson, a disciple of Hegel, he was until re- 
cent days a preacher of international peace and 
cooperation. Thus in his "Lehrbuch der Eechts- 
phUosophie," which appeared in 1907, he had 
written: "Passionate devotion to one national- 
ity . . . will long struggle against the idea of 
bowing to a sapemational law. Nevertheless, 
the idea must gradually penetrate, and when it 
has become f nlly developed the chief step toward 
the peace of the nations will have been taken." 
And to Lasaon's notion of the inevitable antag- 
onism of national cultures he had opposed the 
ideal of their mutual tolerance, thus : * ' The Indi- 
vidual state should not be the only centre of cul- 
ture, but the attitude of all states to one another 
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should 80 oonf onn to the caltnral order that one 
does not olash with or operate against the cal- 
tnral development of another." But the iron 
of the war has entered into Kohler's sonl, and 
his recent writings prove only too conclusively 
that he has joined forces with that section of 
Qerman jurists one of whom has recently pro- 
posed that the German Branch of the Interna- 
tional Law Assodatiou had better cut loose from 
its foreign affiliations, the reason given being 
tiiat ' ' Germany has sueh different interests from 
those of other countries that its tendencies in 
this field are not those of other nations."* 

With characteristic candor Kohler distin- 
guishes at the outset of his essay the two en- 
tirely different but frequently confounded 
notions of self-preservation and self-defence. 
He then proceeds to rake over the whole field 
of casuistry for the stock situations in which 
the individual is confronted with the dioice of 
violating the rights of others or himself coming 
to grief. The crux of his position is disclosed 
in bis treatment of that situation which is la- 
belled the "Aut Ego aut Tu." In this case two 

T The ftuthor of these words was Prof. Th. Nlemejer of the 
TTniTenity of Kiel, aUo a Pnusiwi PiiT7 ConnoUIor, and hint- 
■elf the Preadent of the Oerman Branch. For farther eridenett ■ 
of the dutnibance nhicli Kohler's thlokitig has underKone in 
eonseqnence of the war, see an article of bis on "The New 
Law ot Nations," translated for the June, 1B17, number of 
the Miehigan Law Seview by Prof. Jesse 8. Beeves. For proof, 
however, that not all OermaD publieista have gone off their 
beads since August, 1914, see a letter b; Dr. Hans Wehberg 
of DQsseldorf in the Berliner Tageblatt of September 24, 
1915. Prof. Beeves refers to this letter and a translation ot 
it sppeard In the American Jounuil of Intentationat Law lot 
October, 1S16, pp. BES-7. 
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men who have been shipwrecked find themselves 
graspii^ a plank which is insnflScient to bear 
them both ; the stronger man pushes the weaker 
away and is eventnally saved, while the other 
is drowned. Commenting on this class of cases, 
Kohler writes: "When two persons act in a 
condition of necessity INotrecht] and the legal 
order can discover no ground for giving the 
preference to either, then must the legal order 
give way to the natural order and crown the 
victor. Das ist die Bealdicdektik der Welt." 

But if the justification of self-.preservation 
may be claimed by the individual, Kohler con- 
tinues, how much more may it be by the State, 
"a human institution of the highest rank and 
of deep spiritual significance, as well as the eco- 
nomic foundation of our being." Hence, "the 
relations of one state to another are governed 
in the highest degree by the law of necessity 
[Notstandsrecht^ . The state which is forced to 
fight for its existence acts rightly if in the course 
of its struggle it encroaches upon the rights of 
other states, even upon the rights of neutrals, 
for its existence comes first ; to this may every- 
thing or anything be sacrificed." And so it was 
with Qermany's invasion of Belgium: "Even 
if we entirely ignore the justification of self- 
defence and Belgium's earlier forfeiture of her 
right of neutrality, still Germany was entirely 
within her rights; what she did was not an ex- 
cusable wrong, but she acted in exercise of the 
law of necessity, and at one and the same time 
fulfilled a holy dnty to herself and to the world 
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of culture [Kwltur], She preserved her exist- 
ence; and Belgium thereby incurred a heavy 
fate, for which she has but herself to thank.'' — 
Thus Von Bethmann-Hollweg, despite his seem- 
ing candor, spoke falsely after all I Qermany 
did no wrong in entering Belgium. True, she vio- 
lated both her own promises and international 
law, but she fulfilled a Higher Law, the law of 
her necessity — as judged by herself; and Beal- 
duUektik (which apparency is Hegelian for 
"Vnser eUte Qott" of the Kaiser's incantations) 
had its way once more. The thought ocoors, 
Why, if Realdialektik is such a beneficent 
agency, should its interventions be confined to 
cases of necessity? 

Bat the subject has also its technical side, 
and so I wish once more to confront the German 
point of view with the English-American, or 
such evidences of the latter as seem best au- 
thenticated; and to begin at the beginning, I 
will match Professor Kohler's hypothetical case 
of "Aut Ego aut Tu" with one which actually 
got into court. I refer to the case of Begina v. 
Dudley and Stephens, the facts in whidi were 
found by the jury as follows: "That on July 
5, 1884, the prisoners, with one Brooks, all able 
bodied English seamen, and the deceased [Pac- 
ker], an English boy between seventeen and 
eighteen, the crew of an English yadit [the 
Mignonette], were cast away in a storm on the 
high seas, sixteen hundred miles from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and were compelled to put into 
an open boat ; . . . that on the eighteenth day, 
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when they had been seven days without food 
and five without water, the prisoners spoke to 
Brooks as to what should be done if no saeoor 
came, and suggested some one should be saori- 
ficed to save the rest, but Brooks dissented, and 
the boy, to whom they were anderstood to refer, 
was not consulted; that on the day before the 
act in question . . . the prisoners spoke of their 
having families, and suggested that it would be 
better to kill the boy that their lives be saved 
. . . ; that next day, no vessel appearing, Dud- 
ley . . . made signs to Stephens and Brooks 
that the boy had better be killed; . . . that 
Stephens agreed to the act, bat Brooks dissented 
from it . . . ; that Dudley with the assent of 
Stephens went to the boy and telling him hie 
time had come, pat a kmfe to his throat and 
killed him; that the three men fed upon the boy 
for four days ; that on the fourth day after the 
act the boat was picked up by a passii^ vessel, 
and the prisoners were rescued. ..." 

The jury put the question to the court whether 
the accused were guilty of murder. The court 
answered "Yes," and proceeded to reduce de- 
fence's argument to an absurdity: "It was not 
contended," said they, "that the person killed 
under circumstances of so^ialled necessity would 
not be justified in resisting. Now, if resistance 
is justifiable at all it is justifiable even to the 
infliction of death when one's own life is at 
stake. Therefore, we should have a state of 
things in which A is not punishable for killing 
B, nor yet B for killing A if he cannot prevent 
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A from killing him. But to say that A may 
kill B if he can, and also that B may kill A if 
he can, is to deny the existence of any law at 
aU." In other words, Professor Kohler's re- 
gion of the Higher Law of Necessity in which 
BetMialektik holds sway is dismissed as a re- 
gion devoid of law! Jnstice Grove also added 
this interesting note: "If the two accused men 
were justified in killing Parker, then, if not 
rescued In time, two of the three survivors would 
be justified in killing the third, and of the two 
who remained the stronger would be justified 
in killing the weaker, so that three men might 
be justifiably killed to give the fourth a chance 
of surviving."^ Again, a shocking lack of con- 
fidence in Bealddalektik! 

All the objections which exist to admitting 
the justification of supposed necessity for 
breadies of the ordinary law are reenforced 
when it comes to breaches of international law. 
For one thing, when it is brought into the ordi- 
nary courts the plea signifies the grim issue of 
life and deatii, while as between states the so- 
called "right of self-preservation" is, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the merest figure 
of speech. Again, there is no tribunal above 
states which is capable of passing upon such a 
plea with impartiality and precision as there is 
over individuals, so that each state is left ordi- 
narily to assess the sufSciency of the plea ad- 
vanced by itself. Finally, while international 

e L. B., 14 Q. B. D. 273; Lav) Quarterly Seview, I, 382. Bw 
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law does not — and perhaps never oan — form a 
closed circle, and each state is coneequently left 
free to make war for retisons which seem good 
to it, yet the advantage which aocmes to a state 
from having the sanction of law on its side is 
an important one and should not be available 
on a plea which frankly overrides international 
law. 

Though English and American writers on in- 
ternational law, in a misplaced zeal to become 
apologists for certain pet derelictions of their 
own governments, have seemed at times to give 
the so-called "right of self-preservation" an 
nndae extension, yet the better considered utter- 
ances of snch writers will generally be found to 
confine the idea to its proper field.* A typical 
case, which is discussed by all the autiiorities, is 
furnished by the action of the British Govern- 
ment in connection with the Caroline affair of 
1837. This vessel, which was controlled by Can- 
adian rebels, was attacked by a British expedi- 
tionwhilelyinginAmericanwatera. TheBritish 
Qovemment defended the act as a necessary 
act of self-protection against an impending in- 
jury for which, if it had occurred, the Govern- 
ment of the United States would have been 
responsible. Eventually, our Government ac- 
cepted this explanation of the affair as satis- 

* See tbe diBcnwdon by Frof . C. de Viascher of the XTuivandty 
of Qlient in bifl article entitled "Lei Loit de Overreet la 
Theorie de la NieeMtitS" in the Bewe 06iUr<de d» Droit 
Intematiotidle PubHo for JannaTy-FebraaTT, 1917; tim> Prbf. 
John WeatUkfl't Intervatioital Law: Put I, "Peace," Ch. 

znL 
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factory. In the words of Mr. Webster, it was 
admitted that, asamning there was "a necessity 
of self-defence, instuit and overwhehning, leav- 
ing no ohoioe of means, and no moment for 
deliberation," and assmning the action of the 
British Qovermnent to hare been "limited by 
that necessity and kept dearly within it," snch 
action was proper. In other words, the British 
GDvemment exercised its right of self-help 
against an impending wrong. It may be added 
that onr controversy with Spain over the Vir- 
ginins affair in 1873 was adjusted along sim- 
ilar lines. 

Bat the capital product of Oerman thought 
of recent years, touching the relation of the 
state to international law, has still to be con- 
sidered. I refer of course to the doctrine of 
Kriega-raison.^" The source of this doctrine is 
to be found in certain passages of the Prussian 
Von Olausewitz 's work * ' Vom Kriege, ' ' of whidi 
the following are representative: "War is an 
act of violence designed to force the adversary 
to perform onr will. ... In the employment 
of such violence there are no limits. . . . War 
knows only one method: force, . . . and this em- 
ployment of brute force is the absolute role." 
Certain German publidsts however have sought 
a more reputable parentage for their darling 

i« On tUa sabjeet, Me the utiela dted ia note 9, «Hpni^ 
with the writers then given; WestUke'i Ckapten on ike FKn- 
dplet of Jntentotfonol Zrfiie, 238 fl.; Prof. Amoa 8. Henhej'a 
TM EuentiaU of InUnuttiowil PttbKe La«, pp. 353 uid 389, 
witli ueoropanjdnc uoIm; also utielea ly P rof a. B aaTaa voA 
NiesMTer in the JrMripm £<iw Xvaivo, xm, 175 ff. 
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theory in a phrase from Grotius' great work: 
'^Omnia licere quae necesaria sunt ad finem 
belli," which may be rendered in the words of 
the Great General Staff as follows: "What is 
permissible includes every means of war with- 
out which the object of tiie war cannot be ob- 
tained." Thns the founder of international 
law, who tells us that he wrote principally to 
protest against the barbarities of warfare, is 
made sponsor for Pmssian fri^tfnlness I 

The fact of the matter is that Grotius' words 
may be interpreted in either of two ways : they 
may mean that all methods of warfare are legiti- 
mate which are thought to be necessary ; or they 
may imply that necessary methods of warfare 
must first be legitimate ; that is, within the law. 
The English-American view of military neces- 
sity accords with the latter of these interpreta- 
tions. By it a military commander, even when 
acting within the rules of civUised warfare, is 
entitled to use no more violence at a given time 
than is necessary under the circumstances. The 
doctrine of Kriegs-ratson, on the other hand, 
subjects the rules of civilized warfare at all 
times to what a commander — and a fortiori, a 
government — ^may deem essential to achieve 
success. The doctrine of "Necessity" is thns 
divested of all disguises and pretences: that 
which ia necessary and which therefore must 
be obtained at all hazards is German victory! 
The practical conclusions which the German of- 
ficial mind has drawn from these premises have 
been made known to a still amazed world in 
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terms of blood, rain and defilement: the in- 
vasion of Belgium, the atrocities of Lotivain, 
Dinant and a score of other towns, the execa- 
tion of innocent hostages, the shelling of Bheims 
Cathedral, the sinMng of the Lusitania, the nse 
of poisonous gases, the bombardment of unde- 
fended towns, the indiscriminate slaughter of 
women and children by explosives hurled from 
aircraft, the enslavement of Belgian workmen, 
the deportation of the young women of Lille, 
the devastation of northern France, ruthless 
submarine warfare, the sinking of hospital ships, 
and so on and so on. To be sure, the German 
Imperial Government has sometimes sought to 
alleviate the odium of universal indignation by 
special explanations of some of these acts, but 
even where such explanations have not dealt in 
downright falsehoods, their unallowable as- 
sumptions have always revealed the lineaments 
of the real explanation. 

There are th(^e who contend, however, that 
it is futile to attempt to govern war by law, 
who seem indeed rather disposed to applaud 
Germany for making war as hideous as possible, 
saying that the thing to do is to abolish war! 
Is Kriegs-raison entitled even to this somewhat 
ambiguous approval? No; for the maintenance 
of the law of war so long as we have wars and 
the abolition of war as soon as possible are 
causes which, far from being opposed to one 
another, have everything in common. For one 
Uiing, the restraints which international law 
seeks to impose upon the business of war, and 
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which Germany has so rutiileSBly and ayetem- 
atically swept aside, rest upon the belief that 
there are certain funded values of Christian 
civilization which no necessity, even of a state, 
is warranted in offending, and the abolition of 
war must appeal to the same belief. Again, 
those who advance this view seem not to per- 
ceive that the German doctrine which they bo 
heedleesly ratify constitntes a part of Ger- 
many's preparation for war, and to that extent 
an incitation to war. For not being hampered 
by the scruples which trouble other govern- 
ments, the German Imperial Government has 
just that additional reason to hope for the sac- 
cess of its aggressions. Finally, the view in 
question ignores the fact that the difference be- 
tween Anglo- American and German methods of 
warfare connotes a difference between two 
theories of the purpose of war which is of im- 
mense significance from the point of view of 
the movement for a permanent peace. 

The German theory of the purpose of war is 
stated by Bemhardi as follows : "War is an 
instrument of progress, a regulator in the life 
of humanity, an indispensable factor of civiliza- 
tion, a creative power." This is but LasBon's 
idea over again, that "War is the fundamental 
phenomenon in the life of stateB"; or, as Von 
Treitaehke has put it, "War is the forceful es- 
tenaiou of policy." The English- American 
theory is very different and points to very dif- 
ferent results. It is that war is primarily rem- 
edial, a redress of grievances, a method of self- 
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help. And being procedural, with the vindica- 
tion of thQ law its object, the roles governing it 
mnst be followed as a matter of conrse. More 
than that, however, since war takes place chiefly 
for the lack of a better method of obtaining 
one's rights, the essential step in its abolition 
must be to supply the procedural deficiencies 
of international law.. In short, where the Pms- 
sian idea of war presents it as a positive good, 
the Anglo-American idea presents it as a neces- 
sary evil, and offers the hope that it will not 
always be even necessary. 

The quarrel between ow conntry and Ger- 
many comes, therefore, ultimately to be a very 
deep seated one. Back of the con^cting theories 
of legal obligation which it involves stand con- 
flicting theories of the purpose of war and of 
the natare of civilization itself. Nor is this 
remarkable when one considers the contrasted 
histories of the two nations. The history of 
Germany is simply the history of Prussia's con- 
quest of the rest of Germany, of the triumph 
of the Prussian military autocracy over the 
r^bts of weaker populations and communities. 
More unfortunately still, the pietistic German 
mind has brought to the interpretation of this 
history the dangerous notions of religious and 
philosophic obscurantism, tricked out for mod- 
em use with the terminology of biological sci- 
ence. Since the history of German unification 
has been a history of violence, this interpreta- 
tion runs in effect, then violence must be the 
way of God. The Anglo-American mind is at 
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once more mnndane and more reverent. Mis- 
trustful of "Dark Forces," it finds it especially 
hard to believe that Providence is wont to em- 
ploy the devices of Satan. Its political achieve- 
ment, wrought out mainly by methods of 
compromise, is constitutional democracy and 
imperial federation; Its political ideal a recon- 
ciliation of the equality of men with the rule of 
law. It regards law as normally the triumph of 
opinion and so of reason, as so much snatched 
from primitive chaos, the way which civilization 
must in the long run always take against bar- 
barism. True, la an imperfect world the law 
must frequently rely on the support of force, 
but it is the law wluch validates force and not 
force which validates the law. 

Hence, though we entered the war in behalf 
of our own offended rights, we fight in it in be- 
half of the law and the order of the world. A 
nation which applauds sach crimes as the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania has lost all sense of re- 
sponsibility as a member of the family of na- 
tions; a nation which thinks and acts by the 
madcap logic of "world dominion or downfall" 
is a perpetual menace to the peace of the world. 
Such logic can be refuted in only one way; for 
-if nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails 
like failure. Germany will see eye to eye with 
her neighbors when she has been chastened by 
the bitter disappointment of defeat. For her 
past merits the world owes her this boon. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE WORLD BALANCE OF POWER 
IMPERHiLED 

Mason W. Ttlbb 

When the United States went to war with 
Oermany last April the causes of this action 
seemed dear to most of us: it was Qennany's 
continual violation of international law and of 
the dictates of homanity in her use of the sah- 
marine and her breach of her promises to us to 
refrain from such illegality and inhumanity in 
the fntnre. To almost all of us these were the 
sole causes for onr action and probably still 
remain its chief justification. But there is 
coming to us, exactly as there came to Great 
« Britain after she had gone to war to avenge the 
violation of treaty right in Belgium, the realiza- 
tion that together with this cause for action 
there was another — ^lesa ostensibly international 
and humanitarian, but none the less vital — the 
danger from the enormous power of Germany; 
the need of the restoration of the balance of 
power in Europe. At first this phase of the 
problem was little discussed in Ei^land, bat 
more and more it came to the front. Finally 
in an editorial published March 8, 1915, the 
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London Times came out with the frank state- 
ment that England had not gone to war for Bel- 
gian neutrality but to restore the balance of 
power threatened by Oermany. That this is an 
overemphasis is very probable, but it does show 
that, in the minds of at least some of the leaders 
of English political thought, this cause for action 
had asaiuned first place. Nor has this feeling 
lessened as time goes on until now probably the 
main motive in the fighting is the desire, on the 
part of the Allies, to put an end to the over- 
weening pretensions of Germany to world domi- 
nation and to restore the balance of power. 
Have we, in America, any interest in this mo- 
tive? Would we be willing to accept a settle- 
ment which, while restoring Belgium and Serbia 
with suitable indemnities, would still leave- Ger- 
many and her allies — to use a euphemistic term 
— the masters of Europe? Or do we feel that 
such a settlement would be dangerous for us 
and ought not to be allowed? And if so how is 
such an ending of the war to be prevented? 
These are questions it seems to me America 
ought to face as soon as possible, for her answer 
to them will modify to no small extent our pol- 
icy both during the war and in the settlement 
which follows it. 

Have we a vital interest in the maintenance 
of a world balance of power?' It would seem 

iThe pliraae "balance of power" osed liere uid elaewhere 
in thia cbapter refers to tbe world balance of power and not to 
the European balance, nnlen the latter ia apecifleallj atatad. 
Its use gives rise to some confnaion beeanse there are aevenl 
local "batancea of power" aa well as tlie world balanee. lu- 
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that those who would answer this question in 
the negative wonld bring forward one or both 
of two lines of ai^oment to support themselves. 
The first is that the balance of power solntion 
is intrinsically bad, that it has always made for 
strife and always will and that the United States 
should stand for an international policy whi<^ 
would nnite all nations regardless of their power 
or influence. The second is that our best policy 
is found in abstention from European affairs 
and an interest only in the two Americas. On 
this policy, they say, we have thriven and there 
is no advantage in giving It up at this time. 
Let Europe settle its own affairs, we will settle 
those of the American continents. These two 
ai^uments I will treat in turn. 

deed whenever an; iMiie ariwa tbe Powen moct interested — 
and ther are not neeneaTily thoM of the fint magaitnde— ftre 
&pt to group (BToniLd) two parties to piaaecve the balance of 
power in the lo«alit;f affeetM by the luoe. ThoH VeniEeloe, 
u fonniuE the Berbo-Oreek Alliance of IftlS, stated that its 
object waa "to preMrre the balanee of power in the Balkans" 
— that la in the regions direetlT affected bj the Balkan ware. 
The moot important of these local balance* of powei is the 
Enropcan balance, which, from the magnitude of the interests 
involved, has oft«v been spoken of as tht balanee of power. 
But with the advent of world poliey there has arisen a world 
balanee of power, whlcb ma; be termed a sjnthesis of all the 
local balances of power, but which, owing to the fact that the 
greatest amount of material force at present existing in the 
world lies is Europe, rests more or leas on the European local 
balance for a foundation and is mer^ modified in its super- 
structure t^ non-European nations. This world balanee is bj 
no means a result of onr entry into the war, although ttua 
event boa made more dear a situation wMcb haa eziated for 
some years. The United States would seem, ever sines the war 
with Spain, to have been considered by European statesmen 
as a possible make-weight for or against their designs and to 
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We ought to work for intemationalism and 
not perpetuate the outworn theory of the bal- 
ance of power : so say the first class of objectors. 
And in substantial agreement with them is Voo 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the former German Chan- 
cellor, who declared in one of his peace speeches 
that "the English balance of power mast dis- 
appear, because it is, as the English poet Shaw 
recently said, *a hatc^ng of other wars.' " Bat 
it is in the striking unanimity of opinion between 
the former German Chancellor and our class of 
objectors that the danger in the theories pre- 
sented by the latter seems to lie. Of course Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg wished the balance of power 
to be abandoned because it stood in the way of 
German mastery of Europe and beyond that of 
the world, or, as he preferred to put it, such 
a theory stood in the way of "the inviolable and 
strong position of Germany." On the other 
hand the friends of internationalism wish to 
abandon the theory because it, in their opinion, 
prevents the realization of their hopes. Which 
of the two is right? 

It seems fairly clear that the first result of 
such an abandonment will be the mastery of 
Germany in Europe and probably throughout 
the world. But will such a situation produce, 
in turn, internationalism! Will the Power which 
commenced the war by proclaiming that "neces- 
sity knows no law," which has since broken 
nearly all the rules of international law which 
stood in the way of the attainment of its desires, 
be a fit guardian of the new internationalism 
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which is to bring relief to a war worn world T 
And even had Germany shown the greatest re- 
spect for the law it is donbtfnl if an intemation- 
alism imposed by one nation according to its 
own interpretation on the other Powers wUl be 
either a lasting or a good one. For the inter- 
national mind is not the property of any one 
nation ; it draws its inspirations from every cor- 
ner of the earth, and even the most catholic of 
Powers — and Germany can hardly claim this 
distinction — is too narrow to be its tme inter- 
preter. Finally it is very donbtfnl if this mod- 
em reincarnation of the Roman Empire will 
prevent war in the future ; the Roman Empire 
had plenty of wars, but they were termed re- 
bellions and civil tomolts. 

The real internationalism for which we all 
must strive is a free grouping of free Powers, 
each contributing its best to the eonmion good, 
and this can never be brought about by the 
hegemony of any one Power, it can only be built 
np when something like a balance of power is 
restored to Europe. And so it would appear 
that all internationalists who wish a real adop- 
tion of their plans must work, first of all, for the 
establishment of a world balance of power. But 
that balance is now endangered by the preten- 
sions of the Teutonic Powers and can only be 
restored when those Powers are defeated in the 
field. latemationalism, then, is not like that 
"something wonderful, grand and good" of Kip- 
ling's "Rhyme of the Banderlog" that is "won 
by merely wishing we could." Under Hie pres- 
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ent oircumstances it mast be fought for and 
■won by the sword. 

Finally : it was just that policy of abatention 
from the conflict, that taking of position above 
the claims of either side, that desire to impress 
on each the dictates of internationalism that 
marked the policy of the United States from the 
smnmer of 1914 nntil the spring of 1917. And 
how did it sucoeedt Onr plea for international 
right was listened to by GFermany jnat so long 
as she felt that the danger from onr entry into 
the war outweighed the advantage to be secured 
from acting contrary to our desires. In other 
words we were reckoned by Germany, not as an 
international force but as a factor in the world 
balance of power. And when she felt that our 
weight as snch a factor was not to be considered 
against the gain to be derived from the nnre- 
stricted use of the submarine she broke with us 
and with internationalism and went her own 
way. We have learned that we cannot — at least 
in dealing with such a Power as Germany — act 
as a force for intemationaUsm unless we, at the 
same time, hold the balance of power which will 
make our views respected. And this balance 
of power must be fought for.* 

The second class of objectors claim that we 
have no concern in the European balance of 
power and that our best policy lies in abstention 
from European affairs and a careful cultivation 

3 For & diMUBsion of the broader phases of intotiuitioiuUiaiii 
and the wat see the cbapter "The World Paril and World 
Peace," infra. 
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of the relationa with our South Amerioan neigh- 
bors — of Pan-AmericaniBm.* This is the tradi- 
tional American policy, hallowed by its associa- 
tion with Washington's Farewell Address and 
with the second part of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Moreover it was, during the greater part of 
the nineteenth century, the only possible policy 
for us. For we had before ns a continent tiiree 
thoasand miles broad to be cultivated and to 
be brought into the sphere of American infla- 
ence. In the face of such a task it was abso- 
lutely impossible for us to give any attention 
to European affairs, even had we had the 
strength to make our influence felt, which was 
obviously not the case. Add to that the fact that 
we had, dnring the first half of the century, to 
deal with the question of slavery and then to 
wage a gigantic war to settle the problem. It 
is clear that any lessening of attention from the 
task in hand eould be little less than fataL Nor 
were the dangers from such a, policy of absten- 
tion sufficient to cause any uneasiness. The 
Atlantic barrier was a strong protection for it 
was almost impossible for any European Power, 
with the possible exception of England with her 
strong navy and her Canadian base, to wage 
war with as across it And England, in tiie 
years foUowing the Treaty of Ghent, was suffi- 
ciently occupied elsewhere and had no desire 
to wage war with us. Moreover nations lived 
more unto themselves in those simpler days, and 
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the present network of international trade and 
credit was in a far more rudimentary sta^o. 
£]ven the great Napoleonic wars, involving all 
Surope, do not seem to have greatly influenced 
more than one phase of our economic activity, 
our seaboard commerce. We lived a nation 
apart, oocnpied with our task of developing the 
North American continent, and Enrope paid 
little attention to ns and we to Enrope. 

But today the situation is utterly different. 
In the first place the task of developing and 
Americanizing — to use a popular term — the 
North American continent is finished and our 
activities have begun to overflow into other 
fields. Not that it has more than begun, for 
our exports of manufactured goods are still 
small in relation to our home consumption, and 
yet these exports are constantly increasing. 
Then too the international network of trade 
and credit is now so well developed that we can 
no longer, in these spheres of life, live to our- 
selves, tn comparison to the Napoleonic wars 
the effects of the present world war on our eco- 
nomic life seem almost as a mountain to a mole 
hUl. Finally, to our no small disturbance of 
mind, we are realizing that the Atlantic is no 
longer the barrier against invasion that it was 
even a quarter century ago, that improvements 
in military tedmique and in transportation have 
made it possible to make at least a most de- 
structive raid on our coast cities, that sub- 
marines may soon, if not now, be able to cross 
the ocean and raid our commerce. Just as Oreat 
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Britain has learned that her real frontier is not 
the Channel but the valley of the Mense— to 
quote Lord Kitchener's expression — so we are 
learning that our first line of defence is not the 
Atlantic coast bnt a proper maintenance of the 
balance of power in Europe. Otherwise the bat- 
tle will be fought on our own territory and we 
will pay heavily, no matter what the outcome 
be. The European balance of power is the first 
line of trenches in American defence. 

And what would he the effect of a German 
supremacy in Europe T Can we be sure that 
such a Power would leave us in peace to pursue 
our Pan-American policy? Has Germany no 
iuterests in South America to be defended and 
enlarged? It would be perfectly possible to cite 
any number of Pan-German writers who advo- 
cate the extension of the German colonial empire 
to South America. Of these perhaps the most 
notable is Tannenberg, who frankly earmarks 
southern Brazil and the Argentine for Germany 
in his "Deutschland um 1950." But it may be 
admitted that too much attention must not be 
paid to irresponsible vaporings such as this. 
That they have been widely read in Germany- 
is certain, but that they have had or will have 
any effect on German official action is far from 
sure. But, on the other hand, it is extremely 
doubtful if it is advisable to put too much confi- 
dence in the statement of Count von Bemstorff 
that Germany had no intention of gaining terri- 
torial acquisitionB in South America, for suoh 
a statement was, under the circumstances, the 
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only one that the German representative to thia 
country conld have made. One is reminded of 
the answer Bisman^ is said to have made to an 
inconvenient question: "No, but I would havo 
told yon that anyway." 

Probably the best guide to the extent of the 
danger Germany may be in the future to Pan- 
Americanism is found in the actual situation in 
South America. That there are many Germans 
settled there, that these immigrants are fairly 
well concentrated in southern Brazil, that Ger- 
mans have acquired no small interests there and 
have built up a large trade, the largest foreign 
trade in some states and a very respectable com- 
petitor in almost all the others, may be taken 
as almost undoubted facts. That any attempt 
by American interests to push their own trade 
at the expense of these German interests will 
lead to friction between the two countries is at 
least possible. And the extent of this friction 
as well as the lengths to which Germany will go 
in defence of her interests will, in aU probabil- 
ity, depend on the condition in which she 
emerges from the present war. A triumphant 
Germany, drunk with power, will probably listen 
much more attentively to the appeal of the Pan- 
German and of the South American vested in- 
terests than a Germany that has tried to control 
Europe and failed. And if the other countries 
of Europe are beaten and discouraged they, our 
potential allies, will be the leas willing to help 
us when this possible day of reckoning comes. 

But Germany will not probably try the game 
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alone: and in this lies perhaps the greateBt ele- 
ment of danger. The Zimmermann note ought 
to prove to us that Germany is willing to utilize 
all the discordant elements in Pan-Amerioa to 
farther its designs if necessary. And if we 
allow Germany to become the master of Europe 
and the strongest single Power in the world, we 
must expect that there will be plenty of real- 
politikers in South America who will think they 
see advantages in alliance with such a state. 
Our only defence against such a possibility is 
to prevent Germany from gaining such a posi- 
tion. Remember that Germany has never recog- 
nized the Monroe Doctrine, and that her only 
official pronouncement on it, apart from the 
statement of Von Bemstorff referred to above, 
is Bismarck's declaration that it was an "inter- 
national impertinence. ' ' This phase of the ques- 
tion ought not perhaps to be stressed too much, 
but it oug^t not to be forgotten. 

Let us suppose, however, for the moment, 
that all the foregoing is pure moonshine, that 
Germany has not and never will have any de- 
signs on South America other than the exploita- 
tion of economic opportunities: even then can 
we feel that the danger from a German mastery 
of Europe is not worth consideration! Let us 
also put the danger of a military attack by Ger- 
many on the United States out of our minds and 
simply consider Germany as confining her active 
intervention to continents other than the Amer- 
icas. How then would we standi Remember 
that we are becoming more and more a country 
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of foreign export and that Germany is, with the 
possible exceptions of England and Japan, onr 
only great competitor. But this economic ri- 
vahy is no longer merely a question of cheap 
mannfactnre and able salesmanship: govern- 
ments are more and more coming to the aid of 
their exporters, and the political factor will also 
have to be reckoned with. To take one Ulastra- 
tion: In the midst of the Basso- Japanese war 
Germany took advantage of Bnssia's weakness 
to negotiate, as a price of her benevolent nea- 
trality, a commercial treaty which placed Ger- 
man goods at an enormous advantage in the 
Bnssian market. A Germany, mistress of 
Europe and enonuonsly strong in the outside 
world, will be in a position by bribes or threats 
to enhance greatly her intrinsically strong eco- 
nomic position with the other nations of the 
world. If we build up a market in a given coun- 
try we may find that Germany, through political 
means, has been able to force in her own goods 
at an advantage. The doctrines of the Man- 
chester school have been a little out of date since 
governments have oome into the arena behind 
their traders. 

Kor is it merely in the economic sphere that 
we will suffer. Whenever we wish to adopt any 
given line of world policy, whenever we wish to 
push any idea from the Open Door to the League 
to Maintain Peace, we will find that we will have 
to reckon with a Germany far more able than 
we are to impose her wishes on the world. For, 
in the last resort, the value of an idea or a policy 
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in world polities depends on the amount of force 
that can be brought behind it, and if German; 
be left mistress of Europe we can easily see that 
the European nations at least wUl look far more 
for their direction to the Power that is able to 
enforce its wishes than to the United States, 
however oonvinoingly, as arguments, its wishes 
may be set forth. I do not claim that this repre- 
sents an ideal sitoation, let us hope that a better 
one may oome ; but such seems to be the world 
as it is at present. 

And so for these reasons it would appear that 
the United States must be vitally interested in 
the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. Not only for our defence but in order 
that we may count for something in the world, 
economically and politically, it is necessary for 
us to defeat any German attempt to win the mas- 
tery of Europe. The old days of isolation are 
past, we are a world Power with interests in 
every part of the earth, and as a world Power 
must we think and act. 

But, yon may say, the days of extreme Ger- 
man danger are past : peace votes in the Reichs- 
tf^, statements by public men disdaiming im- 
perialistic views show that Germany has no 
intention of becoming a danger to Europe. 
Moreover, the military outlook at present is 
favorable for the Allies with the Germans al- 
most everywhere on the defensive, save for 
counter attacks, and that ought to prove that the 
chance of a Germany triumphant over united 
Europe is slim today and growing slimmer. As 
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to the first objection I would merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is only because of a weak- 
ening of German strength, a disappointment of 
German hopes, that these voices for peace have 
been raised. In December, 1915, when the Ger- 
man tide was high, the Beichstag voted for a 
program of annexations. If in July, 1917, they 
vote for peace it does not necessarily mean that 
they have become converts to internationalism, 
it might merely mean that they feel that a peace 
negotiated at tiiis time will be more favorable 
than one negotiated later and mider the some- 
what vague formTda "no annexations and no 
indemnities" — an independent Poland under a 
Hapsbnrg prince, or Belgium forced into eco- 
nomic dependence on Germany would not be 
"annexations" — ^they hope to gain their ends. 
Nor ate the annexationists by any means dead 
in Germany ; they will revive at the first German 
success. Indeed the lamentable military collapse 
of the Russian Republic at the time of present 
writing may probably be counted on to revive 
the hopes and inflnence of this gentry and cor- 
respondingly depress those of the peace party 
in Germany. Nor is the present military situa- 
tion one to give rise to any great hopes of a 
speedy victory. For a non-military man to at- 
tempt a diagnosis of that side of the question 
would undoubtedly be unwise, but a glance at 
the military map as it is at present would seem 
to show that Germany is far from a beaten na- 
tion. It would seem to be obvious that only by 
tiie strongest, most united effort in the military 
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line can the balance of power be brought bade 

to Europe or Oermany be brought to reason. . 

But there is one plan whioh has seemingly 
captured all Qerman minds : those of the peace 
party as well as the annexationists. It is a plan 
so plausibly, so ostensibly reasonable that it has 
seemed to many Americans a perfectly possible 
settlement for the European difficulty. And yet 
within it, as it is broi^ht forward by the Qerman 
leaders, lurks no small dai^er to tiie peace of 
Europe and to the balance of power. This is 
the celebrated scheme for the constitution of 
"Mitteleuropa," a federation of states extend- 
ing from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf and in- 
cluding the present Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, most If not all of the Balkan states and 
undoubtedly, in the present scheme, a reconsti- 
tuted kingdom of Poland. These states are not 
to form one government but are to act as a unit 
. in questions of economic, military and foreign 
poU(^. One tariff, one federated and unified 
army, one policy toward outside states seem to 
be the characteristics of this new world gronp 
as sketched by its ablest advocate, Herr Nau- 
mann in his "Mitteleuropa," published about a 
year ago. Now against such a federation as this 
we can have no objection unless it in any way 
harms interests vital to us. In other words, we 
can feel no resentment if one state or group of 
states allies with another state or group unless 
thereby policies inimical to ours be strengthened 
or the balance of power disturbed to our dis- 
advanti^. On these lines alone, then, we can 
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criticize this new German scheme of Mittel- 
europa. 

Does it strengthen policies inimical to ubT 
This will depend a great deal on the policy and 
position of the Central European Powers after 
the war. If Germany wins, the present policy 
wiU, donbtlees, be oontinned and that this policy 
is inimical to the United States can hardly be 
denied. Bemember the statement of Prince von 
Biilow, not primarily a Pan-German, that "the 
anger which is so widely felt in Germany against 
the American people with whom they had such 
friendly feelings is only too natural and com- 
prehensible. ' ' The Germans feel that oar policy 
of neutrality has been l^pocrltical, that up to 
the outbreak of war we were really aiding the 
cause of the Allies, and for this alleged hypoc- 
risy and opposition they will desire, if possible, 
to secure revenge. If Germany is defeated her 
policy may chauge due to the necessities of a 
new position; and even if this policy of hos- 
tility continues defeat will greatly lessen the 
harm her revengeful spirit can do us. But if 
Mitteleuropa means a strengthening of the Ger- 
man strength and the present policies continue 
then, for as, Mitteleuropa cannot help but be 
a vital problem. 

"Will it destroy the balance of power! In the 
first place it must be noted that in all qnestions 
dealing with foreign relations as well as in. all 
military matters this new Mitteleuropa is to act 
as a unit; indeed in dealing with its aspects as 
an international force it may be practically 
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treated as one Power. And how strong will this 
new Power beT If we add to it the population 
of the new kingdom of Poland — and the an- 
noonoementB made from Oennan sonrcea as to 
the new state leave no doubt hot that it is to 
be conaidered as part of the new group forma- 
tion — it will possess about one hundred and sixty 
miUiona of population. What else in Europe 
can compare with itt Franoe with forty mil- 
lions, Italy with several millions less, Bussia 
with about one hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lions, the British Empire with between two and 
three times as many. Outside of Europe the 
only Powers that can compare with it are the 
United States with one hundred miUion, Japan 
with fifty million and China with between three 
and four hundred million. Bnt of the Powers 
which are strong enough to meet Mitteleuropa, 
Bussia and the British Empire, the first is and 
probably will be for some years to come a prey 
to civil dissensions and the second is too wide- 
spread for the rapid concentration necessary in 
the early part of a war. The United States is 
too far away to render e£fective help until some 
time has passed, and of the two Asiatic conn- 
tries, one is interested merely in the affairs of 
the Far East; and the other, China, is too weak 
as an organized Power to count for much, for 
some time to come, among the nations of the 
world. It would appear that, for a term of 
years at least, Mitteleuropa would be the strong- 
est single force in world politics. 
Bnt, it may be argued, this would not be a 
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great danger becanae Mitteleuropa would be, 
from the very nature of its composition, an 
international and not a national force. For it 
would consist of Turks, Slavs, Italians, as well 
as Germans ; indeed the letter would represent 
a minority among the population. Far from 
being a cause of war it would be a mediating 
force between Slav and Teuton which would 
make for peace. Such is the argument as Naa- 
mann presents it. But is it absolutely tmeT 
It is not always the majority which roles in a 
state ; indeed as a general rule a minority, well 
organized, well educated and knowing clearly 
what it wants, can impose its will on a ma- 
jority, ill organized and lacking education and 
a plan of action. And such is the situation in 
the countries which would make up Mittel> 
enropa. In only one, Bulgaria, would the Slav 
element be in a position to force concessions 
from the ruling German caste, and the Bulgarian 
Slav is hardly a good spokesman for his racial 
brothers in Austria and Germany. For with the 
south Slav he is a rival, and as yet he feels little 
interest in the fate of the Pole or the Czedi. 
A few compensations in the economic sphere 
would probably win his support to a policy of 
Oermanization in Poland or Austria. Mittel- 
europa would pass under the rule of Berlin be- 
cause there has been situated the directing force 
that has carried on the war which had created 
it ; a victory of Germany in this war would al- 
most certainly mean the supremacy of Fmssian- 
ism among the entire group. Indeed Naumann, 
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althongh in guarded terms — for his book was 
not written for Gferman oonaumption alone— 
practically takes this view. * ' Mittelenropa, ' ' he 
declares, "will in its kernel be Qcrmanj it will 
of course use the German language as a medium 
of communication." And the very mixed feel- 
ings with which this book was received in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire show that the think- 
ers of the Dual Monarchy seem to have their 
doubts as to where the leadership of the new 
group formation would be situated. 

We may take it as reasonably certain, then, 
that Mitteleuropa would be, in its external rela- 
tions, merely a projection of Germany from 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. That such a 
group formation would be a danger to the bal- 
ance of power and, therefore — if my preceding 
argument be accepted — ^to us, can hardly be 
doubted. How then is it to be defeated? If we 
consider that one of the greatest dangers in the 
whole scheme lies in its direction by Germany, 
then obviously our first task must be a defeat 
of Germany such as will teach to all the un- 
wisdom of following the lessons and guidance 
of the forces now ruling in Berlin. A defeat of 
Germany will probably mean the revival of fed- 
eralism in Austria and the gain of the non-Ger- 
man nationalities throughout Central Europe; 
the victory of Germany will probably mean the 
victory of Teutonism and the defeat of these 
hopes. 

But once Germany is defeated; what then) 
The Qsnal method advocated is the division of 
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the Anatro-Himgariaii Empire, parts going to 
Italy, Bumania, Serbia and Bnssia; the possi- 
ble formatiou of an independent kingdom of 
Boh^nia, and the allowance of Enngary and 
Austria proper to go their own way, the former 
probably as an independent kingdom, the latter 
probably as part of the Qerman Empire. Bnt 
it is my personal conviction that anch a plan 
would, in the end, prove unwise. Hungary 
would, as in the days of Andrassy, probably find 
that its sole dependence against Bnssia wonld 
be in alliance with Germany. Bnmania wonld^ 
very probably, follow the same course. Bul- 
garia, overshadowed by the new Serbia, would 
gravitate toward this Central European group, 
and Serbia, surrounded, would find herself in 
much the same position as in 1914. Such a pro- 
ject would restore the balance of power in 
Europe, but it ia by no means certain that it 
wonld make for peace. 

The supposition on which the majority of the 
advocates of the foregoing scheme base their 
assumptions is that Austria is irretrievably 
bound to Germany. But is this tme? Has the 
present Anstrian policy been consistently fol- 
lowed in the Dual Monardiyt If we examine 
closely we will, I think, find that the present pol- 
icy has by no means been consistently followed 
since 1871, but that, on the contrary, there seem 
to have been two polides : one the policy, origi- 
nated by Andrassy and especially associated 
with Hungarian statesmen, looking to Germany 
for support and regarding Busaia and Slavdom 
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generally with hostility; the other, associated 
with yarions Polish and Czech statesmen, en- 
deavoring to steer a middle course between Bns- 
sia and Germany, and not particularly friendly 
or hostile to either. Moreover we wUl discover 
that this latter policy has never been without 
advocates in the Dual Monarchy, and finally that 
it seems to be the policy parsned by the present 
Emperor, Charles, since his accession. And it 
is to be further noted that this more interna- 
tional foreign policy will also bring with it a 
more reasonable method of treating the non- 
Genuad elements within the Empire ; indeed the 
hew Austrian policy seems to be directed toward 
greater cooperation with these elements in in- 
ternal matters. If these Slav elements can be 
strengthened so as to present a firm front 
against the German ones, then Mittelenropa 
will, very likely, present much less of a danger. 
A regenerated federalized Austria-Hungary 
might be a safe focus around which a safe Mit- 
teleuropa might form, but Germany, at present, 
can hardly be considered as such a one. 

It will thus be seen that there is here a prob- 
lem for the diplomatist as well as for the soldier. 
Jnst to what extent it will be found necessary 
to take away portions of the Austro-Hnngarian 
Empire in the interests of nationality and of 
international right is difficult at this juncture 
to say and probably useless to discuss. But is 
it not possible to adopt the method advocated 
toward Germany by Lloyd-George and state 
that with sneh a regenerated and federalized 
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Austria-Hungary it will be possible to deal 
-far more generously than with an Austria- 
Hongary under Teuton control, as at present f 
For, in our case at least, the main objective of 
our attack is Germany : we are not even at war 
with the Auatro-Hungarian Monarchy, and this 
ought to enable us to give to the latter more 
consideration when the time of settlement comes. 
There is another feature of the plan of Mittel- 
europa, as at present brought forward, whidi 
presents serious danger. This is the question 
of the Bosphorus and tiie Dardanelles. A Mittel- 
enropa extendii^ from Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf would be in a position to close, at will, 
every economic outlet of the Russian Empire in 
Europe except the port of Archangel, frozen 
during half the year. Again the inclusion of 
the new kingdom of Poland in the German group 
would take from Russia the greater part of its 
industrial area, situated in Bussian Poland. 
There is a rapidly developing manufacturing 
district in southern Russia, but this does not, as 
yet, seem equal Id importance to that of Russian 
Poland. Nor is a period of internal settlement, 
with all the unrest which attends it, a favorable 
time for industrial development, and it would 
appear that Russia is likely to pass through 
such a period of internal reorganization in the 
years following the war. If this German plan 
is carried out and Russia loses the control of her 
economic outlets as well as her largest industrial 
districts the result will almost certainly be to 
bring the new Russian Republic into a more or 
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less complete economic dependence on the Cen- 
tral Powers. Germany, which before the war 
had snch a strong economic hold on Buasia, 
wonld easily build it up again after the conclu- 
sion of peace and this hold would be extremely 
difficult to shake off. Moreover if she seeks, as 
she will have to, other economic outlets, through 
Persia to the Persian Gulf or in the Far East, 
she will almost certainly collide with the inter- 
ests of Great Britain and would thereby be 
brought, as in the years before 1908, into po- 
litical as well as economic subjection to Mittel- 
europa. Such an outcome would, almost cer- 
tainly, upset the balance of power. 

We must insist then that tiiis new Polish king- 
dom, if formed, shall have its closest bond with 
the Bussian Republic which has an economic 
need of it and not with the German Empire, to 
which it wonld be merely a useless competitor. 
Also we must make sure that at least one of 
Rassia's economic outlets, that through the 
Bosphoras and the Dardanelles, remains free to 
her. Two methods have been suggested in deal- 
ing with the latter problem : one that the Straits 
be handed over to Russia, the other that they 
be internationalized. The former solution is 
open to several grave difficulties. In the first 
place it has been renounced by the Russian Re- 
public itself in an ofBcial statement. Again it 
wonld undoubtedly stir up a large amount of 
hostile feeling in the Balkan states, notably in 
Bulgaria and Rmnania. Finally the Germans 
claim that Russia would use her possession of 
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Constantijiople to close the Hambarg-PerBiaii 
Gulf ronte to the East in favor of the more east- 
ward rontes aoroBB BuBsia. But none of these 
objections can be bronght against internation- 
alization as a solution. True, such a method 
has been a little discredited by later events, bnt, 
unless the world goes to war again in the next 
half centnry, which is doubtful, such an inter- 
national government at Constantinople would 
have some years in which to become firmly 
established. 

But it must be again stated that all these solu- 
tions are secondary at present. Against all of 
them Teutondom will %ht, and xmtil Teutondom 
is defeated there is no chance of their being 
carried out. Our first duty is to defeat Germany 
and then we can solve suoh problems in a way, 
it is to be hoped, to give satisfaction to all. 

Thus we have seen that every world plan, 
even the most moderate, thus far brought for- 
ward by official Germany cont^s danger to the 
balance of power in Enrope and in the world. 
And if it be advocated that, to us, the problem 
of the balance of power is a vital one, then the 
war against Germany will have an added reason, 
the phrase "a world safe for democracy" wiU 
have an added meaning. For if we are a world 
Power, as a world Power we must think and act ; 
and these problems demand our serious con- 
sideration. 
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THE WORLD PEEIL AND THE TWO 
AMERICAS 

CuFTON R. Hall 

For nobody in the world is the progress of 
civilization more discouraging than for the n^- 
neighborly man. If it is still too early in his- 
tory to contend that the hermit in his wilderness 
retreat and the castaway on his lonely island 
are conceivable to ns today only as romantic 
figures of a past of somewhat donbtfnl atithen- 
ticity, certainly there are few, and increasingly 
fewer, spots on earth capable of ministering to 
the comforts of man or of stimalating his am- 
bition or avarice, where the hermit can be guar- 
anteed his solitude or the castaway his oblivion. 
Relentlessly humanity fulfills its divine com- 
mission to multiply and possess the earth, and 
so inevitable is the process that one is fain to 
recognize a Providence that has made neighbor- 
liness a human instinct with direct purpose to 
safegnard the futare. 

As with men, so with nations. The age of 
peoples living apart and undisturbed, or wan- 
dering over unoccupied regions where bound- 
aries were superfluous and sustenance provided 
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by itatare was to be had for the taking, are 
more remote in our thought bnt hardly less 
compatible with our standards of living than 
the times when winds and sails and flintlocks 
and horses were the reliance of peoples who 
now tremble for their safety despite the re- 
sources of steam and electricity, the sabmarine, 
the motor and high explosives. The diildren 
of men are all t^mst, will they, nill they, into 
a single crib, where they may nestle together 
in harmony or scratch out one another's eyes, 
their freedom of choice being conditioned only 
by the necessity of recognizing that others are 
inevitably in the same crib, and at rather un- 
comfortably dose quarters. 

For few nations in the world's history has 
the romantic, relatively mitroubled period of 
isolation been so delightfully prolonged as for 
the United States. Oar forefathers were intro- 
duced by fortune to a vast and rich domain, 
where boundless lands, huge forests and mighty 
rivers challenged the imagination and tenacity 
of generations to come and where only the sav- 
age, few and poorly equipped Indians — ^who, 
except as allies of white men, rarely showed 
formidable offensive strength— disputed their 
rule. Until well toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, Americans, battling with and subduing 
to their profit and comfort this great empire 
of nature,' found neither strength nor leisure 
to turn their attention elsewhere, and their geo- 
graphical isolation became a sort of ideal pro- 
vincialism, exalted by dreams of their infant 
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country's traneoendent matority and by satis- 
faotion in the importanoe of their own labors as 
a constmctive means to so noble an end. 

In this isolation they were confirmed, more- 
over, after their saccessfnl revolntion from 
England, by an appreciation of their present 
feebleness. The young nation, exhausted by the 
struggle, nnskilled in government, empty in 
pocket, insignificant in population, needed time 
and experience to order its course, solve its 
problems and develop its enormous potential- 
ities ; and it is no wonder that its leaders, con- 
templating the fierce strife of the European 
monarchies for each other's possessions and the 
ruthless gobbling up of the little states by their 
great neighbors, looked npon the hundreds of 
leagues of ocean tossing between their continent 
and Europe as the "aegis of democracy V and 
presented the principle of isolation to their 
countrymen as a lamp divinely lighted to guide 
their footsteps along the highway of history. 

In this spirit Washington addressed to his 
fellow citizens his classic message of farewell : 

"The great rule of conduct for us iu regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our commer- 
cial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. . . . Why, by interweav- 
ing our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest or 
caprice t" 

Jefferson, chief apostle of American democ- 
racy, harped constantly on the same string: 
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"Detenmiied as we are to avoid, if possible, 
wasting the energies of onr people in war and 
destruction, we shall avoid impUoating OTir- 
selves with the Powers of Europe, even in sup- 
port of principles which we mean to pursue." 

And again: 

"We have a perfect horror at everything 
like connecting ourselves with the politics of 
Europe." 

Similar sentiments were reiterated by most 
of the fathers whose foresight best deserved 
the nation's heed, and the principle of isolation 
became ingrained in the American character. 

Regarding the possessions of European Fow- 
ers that remained in America at the dose of the 
Revolution, the same policy commended itself. 
Aside from the British possessions in Canada 
and the West Indies, regarded, on the whole, 
as safe and economically profitable neighbors, 
the great bulk of the western hemisphere was 
in the hands of Spain, whose immense colonial 
empire stretched over both continents from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to Cape Horn, including Florida, the en- 
tire coastline of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
principal islands of the West Indies, and ex- 
clnding nothing of great importance except 
Brazil, which belonged to Portugal. 

Toward this enormous institution — the Span- 
ish Empire of the Indies — the people of the 
United States were complacent. Ardent demo- 
crats, they could not, of course, sympathize with 
a system of government which sadcUed upon its 
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coloniats a bnreanoracy — a graded organization 

of Spanish-bom offioiale — far less repreaenta- 
tive, less efficient and more oppressive tban that 
of England, which had driven them to revolt ; 
nor ootild they, who had writhed and protested 
under the British trade regulations, condone a 
commercial system that exploited and wrong 
its snbjeots in America for the profit of the 
king's exchequer and of favored mercantile in- 
terests in distant Spain ; bnt, as shrewdly prao- 
tioal countrymen of Yankee Doodle, they saw 
readily enough the advantage to themselves of 
havii^ as their neighbor decrepit old Spain 
rather than some vigorous Power with an ag- 
gressive imperial policy. The infant Hercules 
could well afford to let Spain sleep on next 
door, while he toughened his sinews and took 
on wisdom; then, if his destiny pointed to the 
Pacific or the Qulf of Mexico, as he was begin- 
ning to fancy it might, the matter could be at- 
tended to. With regard to Central America, 
Panama and far away South America he had 
little knowledge and no ambitions whatever. 

But Spain was not permitted to slumber while 
the young giant grew to man's estate. The ter- 
rific explosion of the French Revolution shook 
all Europe wide awake, and, as its last phase, 
came the parvenu conqueror Napoleon, irrev- 
erently erasing the boundaries of old mon- 
archies and shaping them to his designs of 
world dominion. No imperial scheme could 
possibly overlook Spain, rich and ripe for the 
plucking, and in 1807 Napoleon's veterans 
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marched aoroes the Pyrenees and a new and 
pregnant chapter in American history began; 
for the BubverBion of Spain meant the disinte- 
gration of her empire in America. 

The Spanish colonies rose in revolt, a revolt 
with more than the usual complexity of causes 
attending popular upheavals — patriotic Span- 
iards against the French mlers arbitrarily im- 
posed upon them, disgruntled American-bom 
Creoles against the overbearing Spanish-bom 
official class, champions of free trade and open 
markets against the old, deadening commercial 
monopoly — but in its final stages it became 
quite definitely a revolution against the sov- 
ereignty of Spain herself. The reason for this 
is to be found in Europe. 

Napoleon's grandiose schemes of universal 
empire had brought about his ruin. Driven by 
the instinct of self-preservation, the European 
monarohs sank their differences ■ with one an- 
other, combined against the common enemy, 
crushed him at last and, with thanksgiving in 
their hearts for their deliverance, set about re- 
storing and safeguarding their tottering thrones 
that had so nearly crashed down in ruin. Thus 
originated the * ' Holy Alliance, " ^ a league of the 
rulers of Russia, Prussia, Austria and France, 
united to "put an end to the system of repre- 
sentative governments in whatever country it 

I The term "H0I7 Alliance" is here need looe^ to desig- 
nate the permanent (Quadruple) alliance which England re- 
pndiated, rather than Out original fantastic H0I7 Alliance of 
Csar Alexander,!, irith who«e prinoiples England declared her- 
self in flTrnpathy. 
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may exist," to "prevent its being introdnced in 
those eoxmtries where it is not yet known" and 
to uphold the "legitimate" sovereignty of those 
royal families ordained of God and divinely 
appointed to the governance of men. Under 
its auspices popular movements in Italy and 
Spain were snoffed out without mercy and, en- 
conraged by its support, King Ferdhiand VH 
of Spain, contemptible in character and in in- 
tellect, entered npon a policy of reactionary 
absolutism for the kingdom and colonies under 
his rule. His unenlightened action was the coup 
de grace to loyalty to the Spanish monardiy in 
America, where the revolution promptly gained 
an elan it had not bad before. Ferdinand's 
cause came to depend more and more upon the 
inadequate force of soldiers sent from Spain, 
and by 1822 his colonial empire had practically 
ceased to exist and the infatuated monarch could 
only turn weakly and expectantly to the deus 
ex machina in the person of the Holy Alliance 
and pitifully beg his lost possessions at its 
hands. 

What might have been the fate of the new- 
bom democracies, had they stood alone or with 
only the United States at their back, to defy 
the conquerors of Napoleon, may be conjectured. 
But, fortunately for America, England derived 
no comfort from the prospect of a crusade 
against representative govermnent or of burly 
European autocrats elbowing her overseas col- 
onies and closing South American ports to her 
trade; and, to the delight of our anxious ad- 
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ministration, the British foreign ofiBce took the 
initiative in suggesting the identity of Eng- 
land's interests with our own and inviting us 
to a joint declaration against interference by 
the Holy Alliance in American affairs. Presi- 
dent James Monroe might have been pardoned 
had he embraced the tempting proposal without 
qualification, bat his astute Secretary of State, 
John Quincy Adams, perceiving that England's 
self-interest absolutely assured us of her sup- 
port, urged the advantages of a separate pro- 
nouncement by the United States alone, whi<^, 
instead of presenting as to the world as a mere 
"cock-boat in the wake of the British man-of- 
war," would preserve our traditional policy of 
"no alliances, " leave our hands free for the 
future and win ns international prestige with 
no attendant risk. Accordingly, on December 
2, 1823, the President's message announced that 
the American continents "are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European powers," that we should 
regard any attempt on their part "to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety," and 
that "we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing" the new republics 
*'or controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States." 

This was the famous Monroe Doctrine. It is 
doubtless true that, if its announcement seemed 
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to dissipate snccessfullj the menace of the Holy 
Alliance against America, the true explanation 
of that happy result is to be found rather in 
British ships and guns than in an American 
paper pronanclamento. It may also be admit- 
ted that the doctrine originated primarily in 
selfishness rather than in altruism, that onr 
statesmen were thinking more of the security 
of the United States than of the liberty of the 
struggling colonists. Still, the fact remains 
that, thus early in her national existence, the 
United States appeared before the world as the 
avowed champion of American democracy and 
of the right of the peoples of the western hemi- 
sphere to work out their own institutions in 
their own way. 

In Latin America these evidences of the sup- 
port and good will of the democrats of the north 
fell on no sterile ground. Enthusiasm for the 
United States was universal, the names of her 
Revolutionary heroes were on all lips, the con- 
stitutions of the new states, to be imposed on 
an incongruous citizenry of Latins, Indians and 
blacks, copied with flattering if regrettable fi- 
delity the fundamental lawB of a people schooled 
for generations in the intricacies of "checks 
and balances,*' and in 1824, when the "libera- 
tor," Simon Bolivar, pursuing his dream of a 
league of free American republics, proposed the 
first Pan-American congress of history, to be 
held at Panama for the purpose of formulating 
a common policy with regard to American af- 
fairs, an urgent invitation was sent to Wash- 
ington. 
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Unhappily, the faith of Bolivar and his com- 
patriots in the readiness of the United Statee 
to preside over and to protect, as an elder sis- 
ter, a happy family of American democraoiea 
was doomed to disappointment. In truth, the 
United States was not worthy at that time to 
pose as sponsor for a league of freedom, for 
she herself, despite the lofty sentiments of her 
Declaration of Independence, was polluted by 
slavery. The half century of straggle between 
the North and South had already begun, and 
the nation's oonnsels were conducted and her 
policies determined with that issue always in 
mind. Its baleful influence on American demo- 
cratic solidarity appeared at once in the pro- 
tests of Sonthem Congressmen against sending 
delegates to the Panama Congress, upon the 
ground that that body was to include negroes 
in its membership and that among its projects 
was the recognition of black Haiti as a free 
state and the emancipation of Cuba and Porto 
Bico from the tyranny of Spain. Could their 
own negroes be kept reconciled to bondage, they 
asked, when they connived at investing black 
skinned islanders with the rights of man? So 
long did they succeed in delaying the departure 
of our delegates that when they finally reached 
Panama tiie congress had adjourned and the 
name of the United States had ceased to be one 
to conjure with in the cause of democratic Pan- 
Americanism. 

This deplorable episode was but the beginning 
of a long period of estrangement, ranging from 
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indifference to open hostility, between the United 
States and her sonthem neighbors. The fall 
vigor and genius of our people were tnmed to 
the oocnpation and development of the great 
West and pace for pace with the movement of 
settlers into the new land went the eternal con- 
troversy over slavery. The Sonthem champions 
in Congress, foreseeing and dreading the over- 
whelming of their cherished institution by the 
preponderance of free labor in the West, fonght 
the battle for slavery over again whenever the 
admission of a new State to tiie Union was pro- 
posed, and, when their defeat appeared nnavold- 
able in the territory then possessed by the 
nation, raised the cry, "more land for slavery 1" 
The South became avowedly imperialistic. 
Slave holders ponred across the southern border 
into the Mexican territory of Texas, defied the 
Mexican laws against slavery, and finally, . in 
1836, threw off the rule of Mexico and knocked 
at the door of the Union. In 1846 pro-slavery 
interests forced on Mexico, exhausted by inter- 
nal strife and helpless to protect herself, as 
unjust a war as ever a great nation waged 
against a smaller, and ravished from her CaU- 
fomia, New Mexico and Arizona. Cuba also, 
the richest jewel remaining to Spain in Amer- 
ica, kindled their covetous eyes. Filibusters, 
equipped in onr Qnlf States, regardless of inter* 
national obligations and municipal law, har- 
assed her coasts and towns, ofiScial offers of 
purchase to Spain were couched in almost dic- 
tatorial terms, and the climax was reached when. 
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in 1854, the American minieters to England, 
France and Spain — two of them slaveholders 
and the third devoted to Southern interests — 
met at Ostend in Belgium and nnited in a mani- 
festo advising the United States, in case Spain 
proved indisposed to part with Cuba, to "wrest 
it from her if we possess the power." 

Our Civil War, by abolishii^ slavery, de- 
stroyed the damning inconsistency in our de- 
mocracy, but neither then nor afterward was 
anything accomplished toward cementing the 
broken links of Fan-Amerioanism. The re- 
deemed Union, after the necessary reconstruc- 
tion, entered upon a marvellous era of material 
development — the age of big business, trusts, 
railroad extension, wars between capital and 
labor, controversies over the tariff and the cur- 
rency. Hence it emerged, toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, full of strength, re- 
source and optimism, conscious that its internal 
problems were well on the way to a solution 
and its natural wealth in process of exploitation, 
with a keen sense of its destiny, the eye of an 
entrepreneur alert for new avenues to useful- 
ness, progress and profit, and a complacent ap- 
preciation of its significance as the home of 
freedom and opportunity for all the world and 
as the eldest and most successful expositor of 
the success of democracy in a great nation, and 
with a sincere benevolence, not without some 
tincture of superiority, toward oppressed and 
unfortunate peoples on whom the blessings of 
freedom had been bestowed in less measure. 
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This splendid period of growth and coordina- 
tion of national resources had one inevitable 
result — ^it tore away whatever remained of our 
chrysalis of isolation and precipitated us into 
the mid-earrent of world affairs. Already we 
were the world's greatest prodacers of raw ma- 
terials, with a anrplns beyond onr own needs 
seeking a market ; and when we conned the les- 
sons of onr censas and the reports of onr im- 
migration bnrean it reqnired no effort of the 
imagination to prefigure the time when tiie yield 
of oar fields and mountains would be inadequate 
to supply our teeming population an4 when our 
manufactures, multiplied enormously in re- 
sponse to increased demands, might be ex- 
changed abroad for the foods and minerals of 
other lands. The economic law of interdepend- 
ence among nations made ns a world Power 
and constrained us to dig the Panama Canal. 

While still a weak and provincial nation, the 
United States had been glad to subscribe to any 
arrangement wilb European states that would 
save the face of the Monroe Doctrine and secure 
us equal rights with others to use the projected 
waterway. Now, however, that we were indis- 
putably the paramount Power in America, with 
long coastlihes on both oceans, containing har- 
bors for our vessels of war and trade, any trans- 
isthmian canal must become the strategic centre 
for our commerce and our naval strategy — in 
the words of President Hayes, "part of the 
coastline of the United States" — as necessary 
for us to control as the capital of our Govem- 
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ment or the funds of onr treasury. And, need- 
less to say, the control of the canal implied 
control also of the principal routes by which it 
could be reached — the great sea lanes between 
the islands of the Caribbean and important posi- 
tions commanding its termini in both oceans. 

Thus consideration for our future as a world 
Power urged us southward, into closer and 
closer contact with our one time admirers, the 
Latin Americans, whose sentiments toward us, 
however, had undergone, not without reason, 
a process of refrigeration and who now re- 
garded us with distrust as conscienceless inter- 
lopers, intent on seenring plenty of room for 
ourselves by a resolute elbowing policy. 

Our initial plunge into the unfamiliar waters 
of the Caribbean did not allay their appi^hen- 
sions. Our war with Spain in 1898 was fought 
from a variety of motives, but of the dominant 
one — sympathy for the outraged Cubans (and 
that it was so nobody who remembers the senti- 
ments or has read the newspapers of that year 
can doubt) — our people had no reason to be 
ashamed. Still, other less nnselEsb impulses 
appearing in the background appealed to our 
startled neighbors, and to Europe as well, as 
more in accord with our reputed national 
shrewdness and materialism, and the terms of 
peace served hot too well to bear out their sus- 
picions, for we proceeded not only to pocket 
Porto Bico and the Philippines but to force 
upon Cuba, for whose liberties we professed 
to have been wielding the righteous sword, a 
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tutelage which conditioned her nomimUly de- 
clared soTereignty by onr own conception of 
her needs, and to exact a sabatantial reoom- 
penae for onr serrices in the form of naval 
bases on her soil. 

The end of the war brongbt the American 
people, somewhat to their surprise and almost 
against their will, face to face with the fact that 
their old practice of aloofness from others ' con- 
cerns had been relegated forever to the nation's 
collection of ontgrown antiquities. Henceforth 
onr pohoies were to be cast in an international 
monld. 

Our first step was impossible to mistake. We 
must build and own the canal. England, with 
whom we had an embarrassing treaty on the 
subject, was told that, controlling as she did 
the Suez waterway, she coold not in propriety 
insist upon rights in " a canal and a half. ' ' Con- 
vinced, less perhaps by the force of our logic 
than by her desire for onr friendship, in view 
of the menacing rise of Qerman maritime power, 
she obligingly withdrew, and "the Hay-Pannce- 
fote treaty [1901] was a turning point in the 
history of the West Indies, in that it was a 
formal recognition of the transference of naval 
supremacy in the Caribbean from Great Britain 
to the United States." The Panama route was 
decided upon, and although Colombia, sovereign 
over that territory, interposed obstades to onr 
impatient will, onr Presidential chair was occn- 
pied by a "man of action," and Mr. Boosevelt 
"took Panama while Congress debated." 
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Americans whose faith in the nnswerving 
justice of the United States to weaker nations 
lias been fortified by the Boosevelt and John 
Hay versions of what oceorred in Panama in 
1903 will do well to consult an unbiased Mb- 
torian's account of those eveqts. Here it needs 
only to be observed in passing that the Panama 
revolution was projected in this country and 
anticipated with equanimity by our QoTermnent 
several weeks before it actually broke out; that 
under a more than doubtful construction of an 
old treaty dating from 1846 — a construction re- 
pudiated by Colombia and by Latin Americans 
generally — ^we resorted to forcible means to ob- 
struct the operations of the Colombian troops 
attempting to suppress the rebels ; that in rec- 
ognizing the Bepnblic of Panama only three 
days after its declaration of independence we 
violated principles regarding reoognition which 
we onrselves had announced with unction in the 
case of the revolt of the Spanish colonies and 
for a far less heinous disregard of which, with 
reference to the recognition of the belligerency 
of the Confederacy in oar Civil War, we had 
bitterly denounced England ; and that the prin- 
cipal justification alleged for our action — that 
the canal was a world necessity, the enjoyment 
of which by humanity self-seekii^ officials of 
a single turbulent nation could not be permitted 
to prevent — must be thrown out of court as ir- 
relevant, since the question at issue with Colom- 
bia was not the granting or denial of the desired 
concessions, but rather the amount of money 
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we were to pay for them. It is at least a profit- 
able refleotion whether a nation that spent over 
half a biUion dollars, oomposed in considerable 
part of pensions and "pork," in the year 1903, 
might not well have afforded to add an addi- 
tional item of a few millions for the sake of 
avoiding all appearance of injustice and con- 
serving the good will of the people of a whole 
continent. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt or the Colombians 
bad the right of it, the Panama episode did 
more than any other event in our history to 
aronse against ns the resentment, distrast and 
fear of Latin Americans. To them we seemed 
to stand revealed in our true character — the 
"ColossnB of the North," bestriding both the 
Americas and appropriating them to oar de- 
signs. Their alarm increased when, in 190(>, 
we intervened in Cuba to repair the creaking 
machinery of government. They whispered sar- 
donically that Uncle Sam was removing his dis- 
guise as "general benefactor" and preparing 
souUessly to gobble the next morsel that invited 
his perennial appetite, and surprise and mysti- 
fication followed our prompt withdrawal after 
order was restored. 

Not only in the Americas did the stretching 
of Uncle Sam's limbs occasion discomfort. The 
great commercial nations looked askance at our 
growing ambitions and extended activities. Par- 
ticularly 80 did Germany. Coming too late into 
the family of nations to share in the partition 
of North America and Africa into colonial do- 
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mains, no nation was more conBcions of its im- 
perial destiny or more alive to the necessity of 
providing homes for its population and markets 
for its prodnets. If Qermany was to take the 
forward place in world affairs to which her na- 
tional character and ambitions assigned her, 
some resource must be found to offset the handi- 
cap of restricted territory. All the world knows 
that it was supplied by perfection of organiza- 
tion, by the application of the uncanny German 
genius for taking pains, sentimentalized by an 
unwearying propaganda devoted to the glorifi- 
cation of German eflScienoy, and rhapsodized 
into a crusader's vision of tiie diffusion of Teu- 
tonic "Kvltur." Thus equipped, she entered 
the battle for the world's wealth and the world's 
power, her producing, selling and fiscal organ- 
izations combined with intricate perfection, her 
young subjects trained as specialized agents for 
the conquest of new markets for her com- 
modities, her capital ventured in large amounts 
and often at dangerously speculative -rates in 
investments calculated to win her credit and 
consequently business abroad, and behind all 
the pnrse and the strong arm of her centralized 
Government. Coincidently with the expansion 
of her trade proceeded the augmentation of her 
navy, regarded as the necessary guarantee of 
her success. In the early years of the twentieth 
century the mushroom growth of both brought 
consternation . to her rivals; all of them save 
England were speedily distanced, and she, de- 
spite extraordinary exertions, had ample reason 
for concern. 
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No field of expanaion afforded more attractive 
possibilities than the American; and German 
money, German goods and German immigrants 
were already ponring into the most promising 
localities. In every respect, the policy of the 
ITnited States seemed a bogey to German ambi- 
tions, and moat intolerable of aU was the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, denying her forever a single 
square foot of territory in the hemisphere. 

No one familiar with German habits of 
thonght and "practical" method conid enter- 
tain a donbt as to how the empire wonld deal 
with snoh a situation. It was resolved, as a 
matter of course, to defer to the United States 
and to the Monroe Doctrine only so far as ex- 
pediency might dictate; and expediency, to the 
Gferman mind, has usually been measured in 
terms of battleships and ordnance. In 1898 
the sentiments of the Kaiser appeared in his 
efforts to effect a coalition of European Powers 
to compel us to relax our pressure on Spain and 
in his reported observation: "If I had had a 
larger fleet, I would have taken Uncle Sam by 
the scruff of the neck," When Dewey, victorious 
over the Spaniards, occupied Manila Bay, a 
German sqnadron, present ostensibly to protect 
German interests against the insurgents, thrust 
itself between our ships and the town and ren- 
dered itself so obnoxious as to draw from Dewey 
the outburst: "Tell Admiral Diederichs that if 
he wants a fight he can have it right nowt*' 
The first German- American armed conflict might 
well have materialized forthwith, had not tiie 
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behavior of the British commander, also on the 
Bcene, conveyed to the Germans a distinct im- 
pression of Anglo- American amity. 

Some day a Mstoriau will tell the interesting 
story of the rapprochement between England 
and the United States which has now produced 
such gratifying results, and he may well be able 
to show a relationship between increasing Brit- 
ish amenities to ns and the rise of the German 
menace. An ontstanding affection for ns has 
not always been a British peonliarity. How- 
ever that may be, the advantages to England 
of America's friendship daring those disturbing 
years were obvions, and, in the light of what 
we already know of Germany's intentions to- 
ward ns and onr own blind helplessness to pro- 
tect onrselves, we may confess with gratitude 
that we have by no means least benefited by 
the Anglo-Saxon family rennion. 

The Manila episode was only the first ntstle 
of the rising hurricane. Judicious . German 
loans to impecunious Latin American countries, 
which the latter proved providentially unable 
to pay, were recurrent pretexts for the employ- 
ment of Teuton strong arm methods, and most 
disquieting ones for Uncle Sam. On one oc- 
casion, in 1902, the Kaiser's grip upon the collar 
of recalcitrant Venezuela was broken only by 
President Boosevelt's threat to dispatch Ad- 
miral Dewey to the scene of action. Again, in 
1907, the claims of Germany and other Euro- 
pean states upon the bankrupt treasury of Santo 
Domingo forced the I^eaident to one of the 
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most Bignificant extensions of the Monroe Doc- 
trine that has ever been made. By agreement 
with the debtor state, officials from the United 
States were appointed to administer the Do- 
minican cnstoms in the interest of foreign cred- 
itors, upon the prinoiple that "we must make 
it evident that we do not intend to permit the 
Monroe Doctrine to be used hj any nation on 
this continent as a shield to protect it from the 
consequences of its own misdeeds against for- 
eign nations," and, in oases of wrong doing or 
impotence of American states, causing jnst 
grievances to their creditors, the United States 
may be forced "to the exercise of an interna- 
tional police power." 

Such disconcerting experiences as these at 
length convinced our people of the necessity of 
formulating a practical American program. Of 
recent years, Latin American cartoonists have 
been fond of depicting the long, striding legs, 
longer arms and clutching, bony fingers of im- 
perialistic Unde Sam; but, with the evidence 
all in, the worst that can fairly be said against 
our policy is that it has concerned itself (1) 
with the reassertion of a somewhat amplified 
Monroe Doctrine — amplified to meet new exi- 
gencies as tiiey have arisen; (2) with the as- 
sumption of an amount of control over small, 
irresponsible Latin American countries suffi- 
cient to anticipate the designs of ambitious 
European Powers on their integrity; and (3) 
with the creation of a scientific system of de- 
fences for tite canal, indnding the command of 
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the principal sea routes into the Caribbean and 
the oocapation by onrselves, or Hie ezolusion 
of rival nations from, the important naval bases 
near its Atlantic and Pacific termini. 

These three elements in onr policy are, in- 
deed, dosely interrelated and may be thought 
of as parts of one big plan — the perfection of 
the defences and the insurance of the secnrity 
of the United States, regarding our West IJidia 
islands and the Canal Zone as integral factors 
in a single problem. There have been, since 
the Roosevelt pronoonoeinent regarding Santo 
Domingo, two significant extensions of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The first, in 1912, occasioned by 
the rumor that Japanese commercial interests, 
closely alKed with the Japanese Government, 
were negotiaticg with Mexico for concessions 
of territory on Magdalena Bay in Lower Cali- 
fornia, was the "Lodge resolution" to the effect 
that "when any harbor or other place in the 
American continents is bo situated that the oe- 
onpation thereof for naval or military purposes 
might threaten the cominunications or the 
safety of the United States, the Oovemment 
of the United States could not see without grave 
concern the possession of such harbor or other 
place by any corporation or association which 
has such a relation to another Government, not 
American, as to give that Government practical 
power or control for navfd or military pur- 
poses." 

The second ia still more interestii^. For 
years the immense oil fields of Mexico and 
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noirthem South America have been, like other 
deposits of raw materials in Latin America, the 
basis of heavy investments of foreign capital. 
A new international significance has recently 
attadied to oil, from the fact that it is being 
sabstitnted for coal as fuel for battleships, and, 
at no very distant date, oiling stations and the 
control of oil supplies must fignre largely in 
the estimates of naval experts. Thus the ques- 
tion of the control of American oil properties 
becomes a matter of concern in onr plans of 
national defence, and when in 1913 it was 
learned that the great British firm of Pearson 
and Son, already heavily interested in Mexican 
oU, was oonolndiiig negotiations with the Colom- 
bian Government which gave it a monopoly of 
valuable deposits in that country, with the right 
to oonstruct pipe lines, railroa(^ and do(^ our 
Government was aroused and expressed ite dis- 
pleasure so stroi^ly that the Pearson projects 
were abandoned. The Monroe Doctrine was 
deftly fitted to the situation by President Wilson 
in his speech at Mobile, in which he declared : 
"States that are obliged, because their territory 
does not lie within the main field of modem 
enterprise and action, to grant concessions are 
in this condition, that foreign interests are apt 
to dominate their domestic affairs. . . . What 
these states are going to seek, therefore, is an 
emancipation from the subordination, which has 
been inevitable, to foreign enterprise. . . . The 
United States . . . must regard it as one of the 
duties of friendship to see that from no quarter 
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are material interests made superior to human 
liberty and national opportnnity." 

In the turbulent little repsblics of Central 
America and the West Indies we have, of late 
years, constantly interfered and taken upon onr- 
eelves new burdens, with slight advantage to 
oarselves, for the simple reason that we were 
compelled to do so or to hand over regions 
strategically vital to m to our moat formidable 
rivals, espedally Germany. The world is just 
beginning to comprehend and to shiver as it 
should at the story of German machinations; 
and of all the reckless sleepers saved by grace 
rather than by prescience, Uncle Sam has as 
good reason as any for self-gratulation. 

An excellent illustration is Haiti. That negro 
island republic, endowed by nature with a pro- 
fusion of riches, and endowed by man with 
ignorance, improvidence and chronic revolution, 
has been for a century a pathetic instance of 
neglected possibilities. Once a colony of France 
and still French in speech, its finances were 
controlled, until seven years ago, by a Freudi 
banking corporation. German interests, how- 
ever, were fictive there, as everywhere else, and 
in 1910 were powerful enough to secure a re- 
organization of the bank which would give them 
a share in the country's fiscal affairs. The 
French Government, as nervous at the prospect 
of embarking in such a venture with Germans 
as their sole associates as Bed Biding Hood 
had reason to be in her woodland walk with the 
wolf, insisted on having a third party along. 
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and the final adjoBtment, on its faoe, gave 

Frenchmen fifty per cent, of the stock, Amer- 
icans forty per cent., and 6ermanB only ten per 
cent ; but there was, perhaps, some significance 
in the fact that the principal American holders 
bore unmistakable German names. Be that as 
it may, the bank was not the last word in the 
story. In 1914 and 1915, Haiti was convulsed 
by two of her habitual revolutions and when 
the smoke had cleared away it appeared that 
the revolutionary leaders had contracted loans 
with German banks bearing such picturesque 
rates of interest as 35 and 45% per cent, per 
annum, witii the Government revenues pledged 
for their repayment. More important than this 
was the intimation that came to the United 
States that tiie German minister had negotiated 
with the Haitian Government an arrangement 
whereby one of the considerations for German 
financial assistance was to be the grant to Ger- 
mans of the right to oonstruot a commercial 
coaling station at Mole St. Nicholas, at the 
northwestern extremity of the island, an im- 
portant stategio site commanding tiie Windward 
Passage, the highroad to Panama. The alarm 
felt in our Government circles at this swoop of 
the German eagle toward an eyrie in America, 
where one of the roads to the canal would be 
directly under hie eye and claws, may be imag- 
ined, and it was doubtless due to energetic pro- 
tests from Washington that nothing came of 
the plot. 
But the end was not yet. The bank and the 
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loans gave the Qermans an ideal lever for their 
Haitian diplomacy, and when, in 1914, Presi- 
dent Theodore's skyrocket financiering had in- 
volved his coontty in economic chaos and the 
gold in the Haitian bank had been spirited to 
New York in a United States gunboat for safe 
keeping, the French and German Governments 
approached Washington with the proposition 
that Haiti's finances required regolating and 
that their interests there entitled them to par- 
ticipate in the work. The French communica- 
tion was polite, but the sinister scowl and the 
clenched fist appeared unmistakably in the Ger- 
man representation, the language of which set 
forth the unconcern of German public opinion 
with any American tenderness for a traditional 
doctrine and concluded with the assertion that 
Germany ' ' would not understand ' ' any arrange- 
ment that excluded her from a settlement of 
Haitian affairs. 

The United States, at last thoroughly aroused, 
replied to both France and Germany that she 
admitted no exceptions to her general policy that 
independent American nations were not to be in- 
terfered with by European governments. At this 
juncture came the great war, and Germany's en- 
ergies were fully occupied elsewhere. Just what 
sort of reply our defiance of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would have brought us under different 
circumstances is a shiver inducing speculation 
for those of us whose faith is not pinned to the 
threadbare aphorism that "America has never 
lost a war." 
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Meanwhile Hditi had become a welter of revo- 
Intion and nmrder, one president after another 
flitting disconeertingly aoross the stage and each 
picking np, in his course, whatever cash hap- 
pened to be in sight. When missions from the 
United States had failed to effect any arrange- 
ment eonoeming the finances, ntter anarchy 
reigned, French marines had been landed at 
Cape Haitien to protect French intereata, and 
a mob had invaded the French legation at Port- 
au-Prince to drag out and assassinate President 
Qnillanme-Sam, the United States took forcible 
control of the situation. She had no alternative. 
Haiti must be shaken out and made fi^t for re- 
spectable society by somebody, and unless we 
were willing to assume the unpleasant duty our- 
selves we could not, in common sense, go on 
denying to other interested parties the right to 
use the rod. Onr marines accomplished the cor- 
rective process with a minimum of pain to all 
concerned and, by a treaty negotiated in Sep- 
tember, 1915, Haiti was placed in probationary 
leading strings, the collection of her customs 
and the disbursement of her revenues assumed 
by the United States, and her so-called police 
system replaced by a native constabulary re- 
cruited, drilled and ofScered by Americans, the 
arrangement to remain in force for ten years 
"and further for another term of ten years if, 
for specific reasons presented by either of the 
high contracting parties, the purpose of this 
treaty has not been fully aooomplished." 

The story of Haiti is the most melodramatic 
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chapter, but a thorooghly diaracteriatic one, in 
the histoiy of our rehitions with the Caribbean 
oonntrieB. Santo Domingo, Haiti's neighbor, 
has been continaoasly under our wing since 
1907, when alarm at the attitude of her foreign 
creditors £rst drove us to assume the post of - 
nursemaid ; and, in consequence of recent lapses 
from the path of order and virtue, is now being 
reclaimed by military government, backed by 
the rifles of United States marines. 

Of the little republics of Central America, 
Nicaragua has enlisted our peculiar interest, 
because her territory contains the logical route 
for the second iathmian canal, which some day 
will be built. Here also the foreign bogey has 
appeared, and here, from 1693 to 1910, its de- 
signs were faciUtated by the rule of the in- 
famous tyrant-dictator Zelaya, a sort of prince 
of desperadoes, who for seventeen years ter- 
rorized, exploited, robbed, blackmailed and mur- 
dered his countrymen, executed citizens of the 
United States, kept neighboring governments in 
a turmoil of apprehensioii and ruined the coun- 
try by concessions to foreigners, pledging her 
resources for loans which he and hie henchmen 
squandered until, when the blight of his pres- 
ence was at length removed, Nicaragua lay help- 
less to meet the claims of the European Powers 
which were at her throat demanding immediate 
compliance. Only our intervention and our 
promise that she would meet her obligations 
saved her and, at the instance of her own rulers, 
experts from the United States undertook the 
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rehabilitation of her government and finances. 
A new revolutionary outbreak led to the land- 
ing of marines to keep the peace. Our flnan- 
oiers, with justifiable caution, declined to risk 
considerable sums in the country without posi- 
tive asBurance that no more financial orgies of 
the Zelaya brand would be staged there; and, 
to furnish tiiem the necessary guarantees and 
for the good of all concerned, the United States 
and Nicaragua concluded a treaty in 1915, by 
which we placed $3,000,000 to her credit in safe 
banks, and received in return a perpetual right 
to build and maintain an interoceanic canal by 
the Nicaragua route and a ninety-nine year, re- 
newable lease of the Com Islands, guarding the 
Atlantic terminus, and the Bay of Fonseca, the 
Pacific gateway of the proposed new "ditch." 

Prospects of similar salutary tutelage over 
Honduras and Salvador have bo far miscarried, 
but the future may weU hold farther responsi- 
bilities for us in Central America. 

It must be clear that the key to our "im- 
perial" policy, including our salvage of ship- 
wrecked American states and our brandishing 
of the Monroe Doctrine in the faces of foreign 
nations, is our concern to safeguard, for i^e 
sake of our interests, territorial, commercial 
and strategic, in the canal and its neighborhood, 
the principal avenues of approach to Panama 
and to the Oulf of Mexico. This is a perfectly 
justifiable purpose, at which no fair minded 
individual or nation can cavil, and which, in- 
deed, we would be absurdly shortsighted to 
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sieglect. The same motives lie behind oar latest 
Caribbean venture, the pnrchaBs of the Danish 
Islands, of which St. Thomas and St. John, with 
the roadstead between them, constitute poten- 
tially what one expert has termed an "Amer- 
ican Gibraltar," the moat formidable stroi^hold 
and naval base in the entire Caribbean. The 
eternal presence of the German cloven hoof 
appears in the facts that German influence de- 
feated our attempts to purchase these islands 
sixteen years ago, and that at the outbreak of 
the world war l^e Hamburg-American (Ger- 
man) steamship corporation had eatabhshed at 
St. Thomas a system of docks, coal depots and 
other properties which quite exceeded tiie re- 
quirements of a mere commercial headquarters. 
Indeed, an explanation of our recent activ- 
ities in Haiti cannot neglect the circumstances 
that, when the war began, that republic was, to 
employ the phrase of an authority, "practically 
a German commercial sphere, ' ' and that German 
designs on Mole St. Nicholas, a position domi- 
nating the important Windward Passage and 
blanketii^ our naval station at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, were well understood. Nor, in our in- 
terest in Santo Domingo, could we have ignored 
the existence of Saman& Bay, on its northeast 
coast, an inland sea twenty-five miles long and 
ten miles wicle, flanked by high ridges, its month 
protected by a coral reef broken by channels 
from twelve to twenty fathoms deep leading to 
a great deep water roadstead twelve by eight 
miles in extent, capable of holding all the navies 
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of the world with ri>om to spare, flftnlriTig the 
Moua PaBsage, and second only to the Danish 
Islands in strategic importance. 

We cannot regard as least among the advan- 
tages which the great European war has bronght 
to UB onr escape from the normal comequences 
of our improvidence and ineptitude in the past 
and onr sucoess, through taking advantage of 
Germany's distractions elsewhere, in breaking 
her tightening clutch upon the doorways of our 
trade and the natural defences of oar coast. 
Never were the ministrations of that Providence 
which is said to protect babies and the United 
States more charitably in evidence; and, by its 
salutary interposition, backed by the sobering 
and impelling lessons of the war itself, we are 
in a fair way to repair oar old fences, build new 
ones and secure the necessary preemptions to 
safeguard our national preserves against de- 
signing squatters from overseas, whose utter 
lack of Bomples is offset by an abnormal pen- 
chant for acquisitiveness. 

Our belated awakening to the importance of 
Latin America to onr national future appears 
not only in the spheres of politics and strategy, 
but in that of commerce as well. Since the war 
began we have devoted a really remarkable 
amount of energy and intelligence to the pro- 
motion of our business relations with her. For 
years her markets had been in bitter dispnte 
principally between England and Germany, with 
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the United States a oomparatively weak con- 
tender, except in the Caribbean region, where 
we have had distinct interests and advantages, 
and, to a less extent, in Brazil, the bnik of whose 
coffee crop has come to ns. 

The "C^pen Sesame" for Enrope's business 
witiv Latin America has been her heavy invest- 
m^t in Latin American projects — in national 
secarities to some extent, but particularly in 
public utilities and private construotion works 
— ^railroads, lighting and power plants, irriga- 
tion and mining projects, and the like. England 
has loi^ been the world's chief lender. When 
the war broke ont, her interests in Latin Amer- 
ica were reckoned at $4,000,000,000, Germany 
and France following with about $1,000,000,000 
each, and the United States figuring insignifi- 
cantly. 

"Trade follows the loan" has become a com- 
mercial axiom. The pouring of immense qnan- 
tities of England's snrplns wealth into South 
America created hnge credits in her favor, 
credits which South America, poorly supplied 
with ready capital, discharged by shipping raw 
products to England — an arrangement which 
pleased and profited both parties. English 
money invested in construction projects vent . 
in on an understanding that the material used 
in the work should come from English factories, 
and so an ever increasing demand for English 
goods was created. Moreover, English subsi- 
dized utilities advanced civilization and pros- 
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pentj, prosperity created additional wealth, 
and additioi^ wealth meant more parchasing 
power for the absorption of English exports. 
The readiness of English capitalists to lend 
to South America established ties of mntnal 
interest, confidence and good will, which some- 
one has called the "immovable foandation of 
a commercial edifice," and which have stood 
England in good stead on more than one occa- 
sion. It has been said that one of her strongest 
assets in maintaining herself so weU against 
the fierce competition of Germany has been the 
feeling of regard and gratitude current among 
South Americans to the country whose sym- 
pathy and aid contributed most toward placing 
their feet upon the ladder of progress. 

The commercial nations of Europe, thor- 
oughly organized financially, with a surplus of 
money for investment (for whicii few attractive 
opportunities appeared in their own highly de- 
veloped countries), manufacturing in ezoras of 
their needs and requiring raw produets for their 
factories and food for their people from foreign 
sources, were ideally prepared for exactly the 
opportunities offered by South America. In the 
ITnited States, on the other hand, the demand 
for capital to develop our seemingly inexhaust- 
ible resources has been, until recently, far in 
excess of the supply available for use. Further- 
more, most of the products we have had for 
export, such as grains, meat and the like, have 
been fflcaotly those which the South Americans 
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themselves prodnce; in a word, there has been 
no great natural incentive to exchange between 
nations both with a snrplus of raw materials 
and both with a market for manufactured goods. 
And, in the years just before the war, when 
certain of our manufactures had reached a vol- 
niae that made exporting profitable and desir- 
able, we fomid the European exporters firmly 
established among peoples naturally conserva- 
tive ID trade relations and inclined to continue 
the old, satisfactoty business connections, and 
fortified by a financial organization so elaborate 
and formidable as to discourage attach. 

The most baffling element in the situation for 
the United States has been that even those South 
American oommodlties iu demand in this coun- 
try (such as Brazil's coffee) have not paid for 
our goods consumed in South America, but, 
ironically enough, for the goods of our foreign 
rivals. In her financial relations with Europe, 
South America has regularly found herself on 
the debit side of the ledger, her obligations de- 
pending partly on imports of European goods, 
but considerably, also, on interest due on Eu- 
rope's immense investments iu her seeuritieB. 
On the other hand, her trade balance with the 
TTnited States has been as regularly favorable 
to her, with no counter claims to offset it. Iii 
other words, she has constantly owed money 
to England, for example, and has had money . 
due her from the United States. Obviously, she 
has used her credits to pay her debts, and in- 
stead of spending the money we have owed her 
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in this country for United States goods, abe has 
handed it over to England in dischai^ of obli- 
gations to her. This triangle of trade, as one 
writer has called it, "operate effectively to 
siphon gold from this ooontry, and by this 
method the more we bny the more we add to the 
selling power of onr competitors." 

The greatest asset which Enropean exporters 
have had hi their battle for America's trade has 
been their banking system, and its effectiveness 
appears the more by comparison with the primi- 
tive methods which have obtained nntil recently 
in this country. Of this system, the keystone 
is the bill of exchange on London. This bill, 
drawn, of course, in pounds sterling, has be- 
come tiie enrrenoy of the world. The ready de- 
mand for it everywhere, based on England's 
supremacy as the centre of the world's wealth 
and as the greatest buyer and seller, as well as 
Gie greatest lender of surplus capital, has made 
it the medium of international exchange, the 
cheapest and most marketable commercial paper 
in existence, "preferred to gold because trans- 
ferable with greater rapidity, less risk and 
loss." Thus a merchant in the United States, 
owing an Argentine exporting bonse for a ship- 
ment of goods, has liquidated his indebtedness 
by a bill on London and has been under the 
necessity of paying tribute to English banks in 
the form of commissions and exchange. '*Mil- 
lions of bags of coffee imported into the United 
States annually pay a toll of five to six cents 
a bag in cramnissions on drafts." 
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A constant difficulty in selling to South Amer- 
ican merchants has been their demand for long 
term credits. They have an excellent reputa- 
tion for conseientionsnesB and reliability, but 
they do business under conditions which make 
it impossible for them to discharge their obliga- 
tions with the promptness to which merchants 
in the United States have been acoustomed. 
Capital is not as plentiful in South as in North 
America. Kany of the customers are poor na- 
tives whose purchasing power is slight and who 
depend on the merchants to carry accounts for 
them in anticipation of their crops, which must 
be harvested before they can pay. The high 
duties and freight charges on shipments to 
South America often compel importers to buy 
goods in larger quantities than they can dispose 
of promptly and to carry them for long periods, 
thus tyii^ up their money in stock on hand. 

European business has met these conditions 
in two ways. In the first place, branches of the 
big Britidi and German banks located in the 
principal South Amerioan cities, with the rev- 
enues of the parent banks behind them, have 
been able to grant the desired credits at lucra- 
tive rates of interest to local firms purchasing 
of British and German merchants, whose stand- 
ing they have investigated and found satisfac- 
tory. Until the passage of the Federal Beserre 
act in 1913, our banks were not permitted to 
establish foreign branches, and our exporters 
were compelled to take the entire burden of 
credit on their own shoulders. 
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Another handicap enjoyed by Europeans 1ms 
been the u&e of acceptances. By this device, a 
British exporter who bad sold goods in South 
America might draw npon his Sonth American 
onstomer at any number of days sight, forward- 
ing his draft with the shipping documents (bill 
of lading, etc.) to a British branch bank in tlie 
consignee's locality. Upon acceptance (i.e., en- 
dorsement) of the draft by the latter, who thus 
bonnd himself to honor it at maturity, the bill 
of lading was delivered to him, enabling him 
to secure the goods. The draft was sold in the 
market and, when it matured, was paid by the 
consignee. Meanwhile, the exporter had re- 
ceived his money at once from the central bank, 
and everybody was happy. The enormous ad- 
vantage possessed by a mannfactnrer who conid 
oommand such resources in dealing with conn- 
tries where credit is king measures the differ- 
ence between a British or German merchant and 
an American before the Federal Reserve act 
legalized the disconnting of acceptances by 
American banks. 

In fact, until the great war brought the na- 
tions of the world to our doors, gold bags in. 
hand, competing with one another for the privi- 
lege of purchasing our wares at our own prices, 
it could hardly be said that we had more than 
a superficial acquaintance with the science of 
foreign trade. Let business be poor at home 
and onr manufacturers unable to dispose of 
their products to onr own citizens, and a tem- 
porary and somewhat bewildered plunge into 
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the foreign market might be made to tide over 
the sitnation, bnt, with the retnm of better 
times, the extended hand has nsnally been with- 
drawn, old connections resumed and the diaap-- 
pointed new customer left to exercise his 
vocabnlary at the expense of American bnsi- 
ness methods and to form emphatic resolutions 
for the future with "never again!" as their 
major theme. True, onr shipments abroad hare 
been far from contemptible, but hitherto a lai^ 
proportion of them has consisted of natural 
products that practically sold themselves and 
of articles manufactured by great corporations 
having the resources to create new markets. 

While onr money was finding profitable em- 
ployment at home, Europeans were bnildii^ up 
gigantic, intricately organized agencies for buy- 
ing, selUng and carrying the commodities in 
which they were dealing, calcolated to discour- 
age the enterprising American entrepreneur, 
not only by preoccupation of the territory and 
by their very vastness, but also because, under 
their laws, tiiey were able to combine with one 
another for increased eflSoiency and power and 
to rely upon tibe active support of great systems 
of banks equipped with foreign branches and 
of their governments as well to provide them 
with every possible resource in the struggle for 
trade supremacy. 

England, perennial reservoir of surplus cap- 
ital and pioneer among manufacturing nations, 
has long been the giant in the foreign field, but, 
in the years preceding the war, it was the phe- 
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nomenal rise of Oermany that astonished the 

world. Everybody knows the story of the car- 
tels, those vast imionB of mannfactaring inter- 
ests which have determined the character of 
German industrial life, forcing down the prices 
of raw products whidi they require by playing 
off rival prodncers against each other, raising 
the cost of their goods at home at tiieir own 
sweet will, and crashing competition abroad by- 
selling at a lower price in Buenos Aires or Bio 
de Janeiro than tiie buyer in Berlin pays for 
the same article, protected from assault from 
without by high tariff walls and preferential 
rates on railroads, and rendering emulation 
more hopeless by agreements with steamship 
lines regarding freight rates, routes and space 
for cargoes. 

It is not only that these monsters of coordi- 
nated efficiency have squatted defiantly before 
the golden fleece of American commerce, but 
Jason, in the person of the ambitious competitor 
from the United States, has had no suitable 
weapon with which to dislodge them. It was 
torn from his hand before he had sought to use 
it when, in 1890, our Congress, responding to 
the public hostility to the great trusts — similar 
monsters native to our own soil, which were be- 
lieved to be crushing freedom of competition in 
American business — ^forbade, by the Sherman 
act, combinations in restraint of trade not only 
among the several States but with foreign na- 
tions as well. Perhaps, as has been sometimes 
asserted, tiie legislators who framed this im- 
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portant measore did not intend it to operate to 
render American exporters, who refrained f rwn 
illegal combinations at home, powerless to meet 
their foreign rivals abroad with their own 
weapons; but probable intent is hardly a de- 
pendable argoment before a conrt of law, the 
plain wording of the act has remained to stare 
our exporters in the face and the potentialities 
of the cartels have gone far toward reducing 
them to a philosophical resignation. 

An American hnsiness man, experienced in 
the foreign field, has given convincing testimony 
to the cartels' efficiency. There are in Ger- 
many, he estimates, thirty thonsand associations 
of one sort or another, dealing with foreign 
trade alone. These are frequently "subsidiary 
creations of great financial institutions which 
dictate their general policies and cause them 
closely to conform to tiiose of the Government. 
In torn the community of interest of these in- 
stitntions greatly strengthens the position of 
the industrial system of the German Empire 
and makes their constituent members most ef- 
fective factors in securing business abroad. 
Two powerful banking groups dominate and 
direct the operations of practically all large 
corporations, such as steamship lines, shipbuild- 
ing plants, mines and steel works, arms and 
ammunition works, electrical manufactories, 
electro-chemical establishments, etc. This net- 
work of connections between German financial 
interests and German industries has ramifica- 
tions which extend throughout the world. So, 
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for example, we find in the chief cities of the 
Argentine and Ohile railway, lighting and power 
enterprises, financed by (German banks, large 
shareholders in the corporations which have 
supplied all the materials of eonstmction. " 

Not only have we lacked the banking facilities 
and cooperative organization on which our 
rivals in trade have relied; we have lacked also 
American bottoms in which to transport our 
goods. Our merchant marine was, from vaiioas 
economic reasons, practically driven from the 
seas in the 1850s. Since then onr supply of ship- 
ping for foreign trade has been relatively nil and 
we have been compelled to rely largely on the 
service that European carriers have been willing 
to allow ns for onr Latin American trade. While 
it appears that this service has been, on the 
whole, adequate to the trade, and that American 
shippers have not been systematically mulcted 
in freight rates, as has sometimes been alleged, 
the explanation may lie in the fact that, until 
recently, American competition has been too in- 
significant to disturb European serenity. Now 
that it has become a potent factor in liie field, 
it is a bit disquieting to refiect that, when peace 
is concluded, it may be at the mercy of the great 
government subsidized European lines which 
in the past have controlled the foreign carrying 
business by means of categorical agreements 
known as "conferences" in which English, Ger- 
man and other companies have joined, dividing 
the territory among themselves, fixing rates of 
transportation, pooling their earnings and ad- j 
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ministering a system of rebates to crush inter- 
lopers. Under the rebate arrangement, a South 
American exporter who signs and observes an 
annoal contract to send all his goods by the 
conference line is entitled, at the end of the 
year, to a rebate of ten per cent, on his ship- 
ments. What makes the conference most for- 
midable to American competition is the fact that 
the Sonth American shipper mnat depend npon 
it for his shipments to Enrope as well as to the 
United States and realizes that a single cargo 
forwarded to New York in an American 
freighter will deprive him of both his European 
and American rebates for the year and may 
permanently lose him the use of conference bot- 
toms. Consequently, to have any chance of suc- 
cess in a battle with Uie conference for the South 
American carrying trade, projected American 
lines wonld be under the necessity of maintain- 
ing European as well as American connections 
and routes, in the face of rivals already firmly 
established, assured of the' support of their 
governments in the form of subsidies and other 
perquisites, and of carrying into the contest im- 
pedimenta in the form of higher coat of ships 
built in this country, unintelligent restrictions 
placed on shipping by Congress and an attitude 
toward our merchant marine on the part of the 
American people which, for charity's sake, may 
be described as indifference. 

One could go on indefinitely multiplying more 
or less familiar explanations of our failure in 
the contest for the South American field : lack 
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of cooperation between the Qovemment and 
business; the disinclioatioa of our merchants, 
whose experience and success have been gained 
at home, to take the trouble to understand and 
adapt themselves to the business methods, needs 
and etiquette of a people whose conditiona of 
life and point of view differ markedly from their 
own; American ignorance of the geography, his- 
tory and institutions of the southern continent ; 
a fatal disposition to patronize and urge rather 
than to fraternize and persuade; a dearth of 
high grade salesmen possessing the social adapt- 
ability, culture and savoir fcUre so important to 
the Latin, and conversant with the languages 
of the countries to which they are sent; and, 
finally, the absence of any considerable number 
of immigrants from the United States to create 
a demand for our goods. It will, however, be 
more profitable and stimulating to inquire what 
Uncle Sam has done to atone for his past sins 
of omission and to measure up to the superb 
opportunities for new friendships, new markets, 
increased helpfulness and enhanced profits 
which the great war has created for him. 

On the whole, the record is one to make us 
proud of the breadth of view, efficiency and 
adaptability of our people. In estimating it, we 
must remember that economically the war baa 
been the greatest disturbance in history and 
that, excepting the belligerents who have been 
actually overwhelmed by the military forces of 
their enemies, no nations were more inunedi- 
ately hurt by it than those of South America. 
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Here were partially developed and dependent 
countries suddenly deprived not only of a large 
part of the mannfaotared commodities, necea- 
sariea as well as Inxuries, on which they had 
been aocastomed to rely (Germany alone had 
furnished them with about twenty per cent, of 
their imports, and figares do not begin to tell 
the whole story, because in many cheap and im- 
portant articles of daily use, especially by the 
poorer classes, German goods commanded prac- 
tically the entire market), while at the same 
time the European demand for their natnral 
products decreased so greatly as to diminish 
their purchasing power to the point where 
fondamental readjuetments in habits of life 
were demanded; the ships on which they had 
depended for carrying their exports and im- 
ports ceased to visit their harbors; the vast 
sums which had come almost unsoi^ht from 
Europe for investment in their public and pri< 
vate enterprises were now absorbed at home, 
necessitating the suspension or abandonment 
of wealth producing development projects ; and 
the reeouroes of credit which had been an un- 
failing antidote for their lack of capital were 
out off almost without warning. The whole con- 
tinent passed through a crisis which varied in 
intensity in the several coantries in accordance 
with the closeness of their reliance on Europe 
and with the soundness of their financial insti- 
tutions; and while the allied nations, notably 
England, showed an admirable fidelity to their 
South American connections and an extraordi- 
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nary ability, tmder the circomstances, to con- 
tinne their trade relations at something like 
their normal level, it was the United States that 
saved the situation. 

The record appears in a nutshell in the ac- 
companying table, the export figures affording 
striking evidence of Sonth America's slnmp in 
purchasing capacity in the early period of the 
war and her anbBeqnent recovery as she ad- 
justed herself to the new conditions. 
Tkadz or THK Ukitid States. 

GoimtiT 1913 1914 ISIS 1016 

Argentiiu. t 20^76,000 « 56^74,000 « 94,078,000 (116,293,000 



BoUyia... 


398 


178 


33,000 


809,000 


Brwil. . . . 


100,948,000 


9S,001,000 


liOfiWflOO 


138,067,000 


Chile 


2S,554,0CO 


24,239,000 


37,884,000 


82,184,000 


Colombia.. 


15,714,000 


17,548,000 


19,820,000 


25,645,000 


Ecuador.. 


3,463,000 


3,366,000 


5,417,000 


7,976,000 


Guiana, B. 


WfiOO 


223)000 


26«;000 


1,066,000 


Guiana, D. 


813,000 


1,036,000 


624,000 


1,076,000 


Guiana, T. 


32,000 




47,000 


34,000 


Paraguay. 


67,000 


61,666 


29,000 


SIJWO 


Pwa?..:. 


10,825,000 


11,270,000 


15,804/)00 


31,088/)00 


Uroguay.. 


1,861,000 


9,697,000 


13,889,000 


16,277,000 


Veneniala. 


9,309,000 


10,917,000 


14,898,000 


13,711,000 


Total... 


$198,269,000 (229,620,000 (322,282,000 


(427,610,000 






ExporU. 








1013 


1914 


1S15 


1916 


ArgentiDa. » S4,9SO,O0O 


(27,128,000 ( 62,841,000 ( 76,874,000 


BoUvU... 


960,000 


806,000 


964,000 


1,888,000 


Brudl.... 


39,901,000 


83,276,000 


33,963,000 


47,679/)00 


Chile 


16,617,000 


13,688,000 


17,816,000 


33,383,000 


Cdombla.. 


7,647,000 


6,784,000 


9,004,000 


14,287,000 


Senador. . 


2,882,000 


2,604,000 


3,368,000 


6,006,000 


Guiana, B. 


1,630,000 


1,813,000 


l,B08,OOO 


2,544,000 


Guiana, D. 


732,000 


666,000 


687,000 


861,000 


Guiana, P. 


319,000 




535,000 


493,000 


Paraguay. 


216,000 


83,000 


63,000 


86,000 


Peru 


7,609,000 


5,876,000 


7,917,000 


13,986,000 


Uruguay.. 


7,617,000 


4A53,000 


7,889,000 


11,861,000 


Veueiuela. 


6,462,000 


6,024,000 


7,296,000 


11,337,000 



Total... (146,615,000 (01,013,000 (144,129,000 (220,888^)00 
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Figures are nsnally dry reading, bat these are 
not without romance, and when one considers 
the chaos produced in South America by the 
war, they take on an added glamor. Complete 
statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, are not yet available, but those for the first 
nine months are inspiring testimony that our 
campaign gains in momentmn as Latin America 
recovers her equilibrium. Between July 1, 
1916, and March 31, 1917, we exchanged with 
her $1,070,000,000 in commodities (tl. S. exports, 
$420,000,000; imports, $650,000,000), as com- 
pared with $798,000,000 {exports, $294,000,000; 
imports, $504,000,000) for the same period in 
1916 and $554,000,000 in 1914, the last year of 
peace. An expert estimates that, if the last 
three months of the recent fiscal year hold their 
normal relation to the others, our Latin Amer- 
ican' trade will aggregate $1,500,000,000, or 
nearly three times what it was in the year be- 
fore the war. Most of this increase means new 
business with Sonth America, to which we sup- 
plied thirty-three per cent, of her imports in 
1916 as compared with fifteen per cent, before 
the war. Percentages are far more significant 
than aggregates in dollars, for, of course, soar- 
ing war prices account for a good part of the 
increase in the latter. 

What, now, of the time when the war shall 
be over f Shall we be able to retain the enviable 
position into whidi the embarrassmente of 
Europe have thrust ns, shall we hold and im- 
prove onr advantages as growing Latin Amer- 
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ica's buBiness aasociate, castomer and backer 
and establish permanently the foundatione of 
Pan-American economic solidarity and self -suf- 
ficiency, or will onr rivala, entering the field of 
their former viotories with greater determina- 
tion than ever, succeed in ignominiously expel- 
ling UBf 

Certainly there is no lack of indications that 
we ^re not to maintain onr ground without a 
struggle. Experts have pointed out that, since 
the war began, England has made greater 
strides in indnstrial efficiency than in fifteen or 
twenty-five years previously; that, as regards 
her South .^onerican trade, despite the tremen- 
dous demands on her wealUi and her productive 
agencies, the diversion of her ships from their 
accustomed uses and the menace of the sub- 
marines, she has now been able to bring her 
exports close to ante-bellnm figures; and that, 
when peace is declared, far from abdicating her 
sovereignty over the world's trade, she will ap- 
pear in the lists rearmed, rejuvenated and more 
formidable than ever. 

G-ermany's attitude finds characteristic ex- 
pression in a recent pamphlet by Dr. Paul Oast 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe, which is of peculiar interest 
as indicating how slowly Teutonic obsessions 
yield to the logic of events: 

"It is in our interest to further this anti- 
Yankee spirit [in South America], for under 
no circumstances can we tolerate a political pre- 
dominance of the United States in this virgjn 
economic soil. . . . Even this war, and our jnsti- 
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£.ed hatred of the Entente Powers, innst not 
biind 118 to the fact that Germany's greatest 
■ danger in South America, so indispensable for 
our economic future, is not symbolized by the 
Union Jack, but by the Stars and Stripes. . . . 
Happily, the oonuneroial beverage offered to the 
South Americans by the Yankee does not agree 
with their stomachs. It is not only the bitter 
Panama and Mexico after-taste which spoiled 
the digestion. The Yankee's prices are high, 
he insists on cash on delivery, and, what ia of 
still more importance, he cannot adapt himself, 
as we Germans do, to the idiosyncrasies of the 
foreign customer. If Uncle Sam really wants 
to dislodge us from our solid positions there, he 
will have to use persistent trench warfare in- 
stead of old time cavalry attacks; not weeks 
and months, but decades are necessary to smash 
to pieces our cemented industrial dugouts. . . . 
We wish to impress upon the world at large, 
and the United States in particular, that Ger- 
many, this world Power, with its dense popula- 
tion, its eagerness for work, its financial 
strength, carries on this bloody war nnflindi- 
ingly, because it is borne on by the inspiring 
knowledge that it is its duty to create for its 
fntnre generations a free field for a world em- 
bracing activity, and that, consequently, it can- 
not suffer it that the countries of Latin America, 
one-seventh of the earth's surface, with their 
natural treasures and progressive popalation, 
be closed to the influence of the German spirit, 
of German labor. We insist upon fair play in 
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the Sonth American field, not for neboions pur- 
posea, but for the sake of our own well nnder- 
Btood future." 

A French writer tells of saoh recent develop- 
ments as tbe formation of a "Hispano-Oennanic 
Society" to facilitate relations between G^erman 
and Spanish speaking peoples, of an "Economic 
Gonmiittee" and of various other societies to 
resume and develop German-American social 
and business connections, and the enei^etic use 
of the press in German interests. Moreover, 
the disconcerting activity of Japan in develop- 
ing new ship lines and la greatly increasing her 
emigration to Soath America introduces an 
added complication into an already perplexing 
problem. 

But, whatever the final outcome, it is safe to 
predict that the United States will never again 
be relegated to the position in Sonth American 
trade whi<di she occupied three years ago, for 
the simple reason that onr business men and 
our Government have not been content merely 
to picnic upon tiie new ground, but have pro- 
ceeded to fortify themselves so effectively that 
much of it, at least, is bound to remain perma- 
nently in their possession. In fact, it is not fair 
to them to intuoate that they waited until the 
upheaval in Europe did their foundation work 
for them, for, before that event, an intelligent 
beginning had been made. Still, one needs only 
mention that the American Manufacturers' 
Export Association and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, our nationwide 
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conferences of business interests, devoted to 
the study of problems of trade and the educa- 
tion of Congress and the country to its needs, 
are bat some six years old ; that the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, our governmental 
auxiliary to private enterprise, first appeared 
as a separate executive bureau in 1913 ; and that 
the National Foreign Trade Council, a com- 
mittee of our ablest tmsiness men pledged to 
the promotion of "greater national prosperity 
throngh greater foreign trade," and particu- 
larly of the welfare of the small manufacturer, 
antedates the war by only three months, to sug- 
gest how lately American tmsiness has suffi- 
ciently appreciated the importance of coopera- 
tive effort to take the trouble to practice it. 
Local enterprise has gone hand in hand with 
the larger organizations, and the early months 
of the war were characterized by the formation 
or rejuvenation of merchants' and mannfactnr' 
ers' organizations and of "get together" meas- 
ures of every description, with Latin America 
for their field of operation. One of our big 
express companies, sending representatives to 
South America to study opportunities for its 
own business, offered the services of these ex- 
perts to investigate openings for its patrons, 
and promptly received seven hundred letters 
bespeaking the proffered aid. 

Of all the harbingers of happier days for 
inter-American trade, none has brought more 
satisfaction to our exporters than two sections 
in the Federal Beserve act, the first authorizing 
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national banking institations with a capital of 
$1,000,000 or more to establish branch banks 
abroad, the other permittii^ branch banks, 
under certain restrictions, to disconnt accept- 
ances based on the importation or exportation 
of goods. In signing this bill, the President 
swept away with a stroke of his pen some of 
the most formidable obstmotions that have 
seemed completely to block the path of onr com- 
merce. It is enongh to distinguish the act that 
it destroys, once for all, the absolute sway in 
international trade of the bill on London, and 
with it the tribute exacted from ns by English 
financiers. Henceforth, branches of powerful 
United States banks located in Latin America 
can sell drafts on their head institutions in dol- 
lars instead of in pounds sterling, and since 
these will save the extra interest and commis- 
sions charged on foreign bills, they will be 
dieapest for American business. The bill on 
London is firmly intrenched in the world's mar- 
kets and there is no expectation of onstii^ it, 
but there is every indication that, with the ap- 
pearance of our banks in foreign fields and the 
expansion of our trading relations, dollar ex- 
change will supplant sterling exchange in inter- 
American transactlona. Moreover, in times of 
stress like the present, when sterling exchange 
is disorganized, the dollar may well provide the 
ballast to keep the ship of world finance on an 
even keel. 

That the promotion of dollar exchange will 
be but one of the many advantages we may ex- 
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pect from our branch banks in Latin America 

is manifest from an interesting statement by 
Mr. James H. Perkins, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of New York (the first 
American bank to take advantage of the new 
opportonities for profit and patriotic service 
created by the Federal Beserve act, and now 
maintaining branches in Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Bahia, Bio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao P&nlo, 
Valparaiso and Havana), in an article in the 
World's Work. He speaks thns of the activ- 
ities of his institution : 

"The bank will furnish the facilities which 
are generally supplied by branch banks every- 
where J that is, ttiey will accept deposits, issue 
letters of credit, faandle collections and deal in 
exchange. The operations of the brandies will 
create a market for the American dollar witii 
the result that gradually direct exchange will 
become a fact between South America and the 
United States. Under the Federal Beserve Act, 
national banks may make acceptance of long 
time bills growing out of foreign commerciid 
transactions. This provision creates an oppor- 
tunity for an American bill to be developed 
similar to the best known financial instmment, 
the London bill, which is now the chief medium 
in the world's commerce. The 'bill' is now a 
'sterling' instrument. It will be possible under 
the new order to draw an increasing number of 
such bills in dollars instead of pounds, and the 
world market for the dollar should be enlarged 
to a point where it will take a prominent place 
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in intemational exchange. Direct transfers by 
cable of funds from the brandi to the parent 
bank, or from the parent bank to any bfink ia 
the United States and vice versa, will become 
possible with the minimum of expense. Grad- 
ually a broad discount market for American 
bills will be developed and will undoubtedly go 
a long way toward encouraging the use of the 
draft on New York instead of on London in 
settlement of intemational transactions. 

"The gathering of credit information ^11 be 
one of the most important functions of the bank. 
As rapidly as possible the branches will collect 
reliable credit information concerning South 
American business and will at the same time 
be in a position to give the South American busi- 
ness people correct credit information about the 
people with whom they have transactions in the 
United States. ... 

* ' There will be attached to each branch one or 
more commercial representatives, who in a 
broad sense may be said to be the personal rep- 
resentatives of American business interests. 
These men will study trade conditions in the 
country to which they are assigned and will 
form cooperative relations with the foreign 
business men who are interested in the com- 
merce of this country. They will thus be in a 
position to act as intermediaries and will be 
able to assist the representatives of American 
business interests who visit South America. 
They will look for trade opportunities and when 
such opportunities arise will communicate with 
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th^ foreign trade department of the bank, which 
will be in a position to indicate these oppor- 
tunities to the interested bneiness organizations 
here. They will, furthermore, be in a position 
to make investigation of the possibilities for 
particular articles in the market, and, when an 
exhaustive investigation along some technical 
line is required, to employ a technical repre- 
sentative who will be competent and reliable. 
Many firms have already asked that preliminary 
investigations of this kind be made, and in nu- 
merous instances requests have been made that 
the representatives purchase various articles in 
the original package to be sent to the American 
manufacturer so that he may not only ascertain 
the character and quality of the article but the 
way the article is prepared for market, packed, 
labelled, etc. The commercial representative 
will also be able to give information regarding 
refused shipments, custom house delays, etc., 
and in other ways will be of assistance in 
smoothing out difficulties that are encountered 
by the exporter." 

The National City Bank also maintains a val- 
uable library of trade statistics, government re- 
ports and general literature useful to exporters, 
issues frequent summaries of the latest news 
from the South American field, publishes and 
distributes gratis an excellent monthly maga- 
zine. The Americas, and, in cooperation with 
leading educational institutions, is preparing 
selected young men by a thorough and sys- 
tematic business education for positions in its 
foreign departments. 
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Entirely aside from mere conaideratioiiB of 
dollars and cents, one would search far to find 
a bnsinesa organization adminiBtered with loftier 
imagination, greater constmctive ability and a 
more profound conception of public service than 
this. Other American banking and mercantile 
houses have followed the shining example, and 
with encouraging success, although it was well 
nnde^rstood at the start that big returns from 
Sonth America could not be expected immedi-. 
ately and that establishments there were in the 
nature of bread cast upon the waters. They are 
a new generation of American pioneers, opening 
new regions for fresh achievements of Amer- 
ican genins. Business follows them into the 
channels they have explored, and its triumphs 
will constitute their reward and their monn- 
ment. 

Among the most important services to be ren- 
dered by our banks and business establishmente 
in Sontii America will be that of opening the 
door for the investment of our capital in those 
countries. Here, again, the war has provided 
the stimulus. Not only has the usual supply of 
European money been cut off from them, not 
only have the governmental and private projects 
necessary to their progress beeu brought to a 
halt, not only have they turned to ns for help 
in their distress, but the warring nations them- 
selves, straining their resources to finance their 
monster war establiBhments and to discharge 
the heavy trade balance constantly mounting up 
against them through their purchases of our 
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maimf actores and f oodstaff b, first dumped their 
holding of our own Btoek and bonds back upon 
US and, after we absorbed these, have followed 
them with Sonth Ameriean secnrltieB. Thus 
Europe herself is thrusting us into her place as 
^arantor of South America's prosperity, and 
it has only remained for us to adapt ourselTes 
to onr new role. 

That we have not been entirely avenie to doing 
so is snggested by a recent estimate that, by 
the end of July, 1916, our investments in Sonlii 
America alone had risen from the very few 
miUions ventured before the war to betweoi 
$750,000,000 and $1,000,000,000, compared with 
British interests totalling something less than 
$4,000,000,OQO. This sum, a surprising showing 
for a newcomer in the field, is made up partly 
of stocks and bonds turned over to us by Europe, 
partly of our own direct loans to governments 
and new purdiases of securities and partly of 
actual property holdings by American interests, 
many of them acquired since the beginning of 
the war, such, for example, as the $3,500,000 
packing plant opened by Armour and Company 
at La Plata, Argentina, in 1915. 

An outstanding milestone of progress is the 
American International Corporation of New 
York, a 1915 creation, capitalized at $50,000,000, 
numberiag among its stockholders many of onr 
foremost manufaotnrers and dedicated to the 
promotion of our Latin American commercial 
relations. This remarkable organization not 
only labors for the development of inter-Amer- 
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loan trade, but locates and investigates oppor- 
tonities for new investments and new bosinaaa 
and constmotion enterprises in the southern 
ootmtries. In oonneotion with this latter phase 
of its activity, it maintains an expert engineer- 
ing department to look into promising building 
and development projects and to advise inter- 
ested American companies regarding thenL 
While its primary object is to assist American 
bnsinesB in Latin America rather than to seek 
advantages for itself, it is prepared, on occa- 
sion, to act directly and to seize opportnnitieB 
that might otherwise redound to the advantage 
of our rivals. For example, it pnTchased the 
fleet of the Pacific Mail Company to save oar 
west coat carrying trade from complete absorp- 
tion by Japan. Recently it was reported to have 
taken the important contract for the extension 
of the port of BnenoB Aires. 

Oar Government, responding, doubtless, to the 
inspiriting activity of private enterprises, has 
ranged itself by their side in the battle. With- 
out attempting to detail the official agencies now 
at the disposal of American business, one may 
mention the Bureau of Foreign and Domestio 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce, with 
its spe<nal Latin American division; the DaUy 
Consular and Trade Reports, providing ex- 
porters with the latest intelligences from abroad ; 
and an efficient system, developed by Secretary 
Bedfield, of regular commercial attaoh^s to col- 
lect data and furnish advice, special agents to 
travel wherever needed to study local oondi- 
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tiooe, and offices in oar prinoipal mtiea, manned 

by txained experts, to disseminate infoimation 
to interested parties — all this in addition to onr 
izu3reasin£:ly capable ooneular servioe. Indeed, 
it may be said that the exeontlTe branch of our 
Qovemment is ranploying every means in its 
power, mider onr present laws, to give Amer- 
ican business the sort of support which It has 
always had to do without and which its Euro- 
pean competitors have ooonted on as a matter 
of course. 

The men who have shown themselves so apt 
to seize the chances which the great war af- 
forded our country have been no less fertile in 
constructive suggestions for meeting the assault 
upon onr newly ostablished positions which 
Europe is sure to make when ^e is again free 
to do BO. If, for example, our commercial re- 
sources are not coordinated to match the col- 
lective efficiency of the great European bnsiness 
combinations such as the German cartels, the 
fault is not with them, for the Webb bill, de- 
signed to f acUitate that very result by legalizing 
associations "entered into for the sole purpose 
of engaging in export trade and actually en- 
gaged solely in such export trade" and agree- 
ments made by them, provided neither the 
association nor the agreement operates "in re- 
straint of trade within the United States" or 
"in restraint of the export trade of any domes- 
tic competitor," is before Oongreas, projected 
and indorsed by commercial conventions and 
organizations throughout the country. Some 
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opposition to it has developed, prineipally from 
the fear that powerful cooperative instrumen- 
talities, fostered under its oloak, will find a way 
to attaok and stifle competitors at home and 
hring back, in a new gniae, all the old evils of 
the trusts from which the Sherman act was de- 
signed to emancipate us ; but its sponsors point 
to the powers of our Federal Trade Commission 
as entirely adequate to detect such tenden<ues 
and invoke the law against them. 

The Webb bill does not, of course, invest our 
trade with the whole arsenal of weapons pos- 
sessed by the cartels, but it does at least go as 
far toward giving American enterprise a fight- 
ing chance aa our democratic instincts will tol- 
erate, while at the same time safeguarding the 
welfare of the home consumer, vdiioh the Ger- 
man system has conspicuously failed to do. 

For an American merchant marine, also, much 
has been done. The enforced withdrawal of 
European bottoms from the world's trade 
tamed' our shipyards into hives of industry. 
The menace of Q«rmany's submarine campaign 
to our own security and the future of democracy 
brought us into the war and focussed our ener- 
gies, governmental and private, upon the build- 
ing of ships. Congress passed laws removing 
some of the most obvious impediments to the 
registry of ships under our flag and created our 
already rather painfully notorious Shipping 
Board, which, now that it has been pared and 
patted into harmony, may be expected to give us 
a great fleet of steel or wooden vessels or both. 
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-wMoh will be available, so far as they surviTe 
the war, to support our prestige on the eeas. 
Sy an ironical perversion of German dreams, 
her vast overseas commerce has ceased to be 
and many of her mightiest "sea leviathans" 
have gone to swell the resonroes of her enemies. 
Sic transit gloria maris. 

iEIiqrarts say that the time honored beUef that 
American ships cannot be boilt to compete with 
Ihirope on acoonnt of the excessive cost of oon- 
stniotlon in this coontry has become a mere 
bngaboo. Already we are able to produce the 
necessary materials, such as ship plates and 
ahapes, more cheaply than Europe, and the high 
wages paid to American labor, though a severe 
handicap, may be offset, it is contended, by the 
same system of standardization {%.e., specializa- 
tion by each shipyard in particular sizes and 
types of ships) which our manufacturers have 
applied with such success to making automo- 
biles. A more serious problem is the cost of 
operation, embarrassed as it is by existing laws, 
notably those secored by "friends of labor" 
which prevent the employment of cheap ahen 
seamen on our ships. If Congress and-~-what 
is more important — ^the people can be induced 
to turn their attention to a thoroogh study of 
the value and needs of our merchant marine, 
there is hope for the future. 

With su^ encouragements may we not be- 
heve that our oommerce with Latin America, 
despite the competition of Europe, will not suf- 
fer too severely from the coming of peace t 
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What eoonomio conditiona will then appertain 
it is impossible to predict with certainty. Eu- 
rope's inunediate demandii for our help in her 
upbuilding will, of ooorse, provd irresiatibly 
temptiiig to our capital. But the war has al- 
ready accustomed us to enormous extension of 
credits and enormous production, and we should 
now be in a position to satisfy Europe's re- 
quironents without sacrificing our promising 
relations with our new basiness friends to the 
southward. True,. our transaotions with them 
now appear insignificant by comparison with 
onr sales and loans to the warring nations, but, 
in normal times, Europe will not need our manu- 
faetnred goods or our money, while Latin Amer- 
ica will continue increasingly to demand both. 
Europe is destined to be our rival eoonomioally, 
Latin America our auxiliary. Our great sur- 
plus of natural products, wMoh has oonstituted 
the bulk of our exports, will constantly Himiniiih 
as our population increases, until our multiply- 
ing factories will take up our supply of raw 
materials and our workers will consume onr 
foods ; while South America, unsuited, generally 
speaking, to the development of manufactures, 
is the world's unexploited treasure trove of 
natural resourees. Both as sellers of finished 
commodities and as buyera of raw products, 
Europe and the United States will be conq)e1i- 
tors and Latin America will be a prindpal 
battlefield. Is it rash to postulate that, in lay- 
ing now the foundations of American economic 
interdependence, the United States is creating 
the surest guarantees for her future t 
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It is not, however, to mere eonBiderationt of 
poUtios and trade that we must look for light 
upon the fatme of inter-American relations. 
However strained and artificial may have been 
the motives that have determined tiie alliances 
of monarchs in the past, nations in the new 
"world movement of democracy will come more 
and more to base their friendships npon oom- 
znon impolses, common sympathies, common be* 
llefs and G<mmion ideals, npon mutual trust and 
oonfldenoe and esteem. Whether or not we move 
toward "that far off, divine event," "the Par- 
liament of man, the Federation of the world," 
no student of the progress of htimanity can 
escape the conclusion that it is to the peoples 
that the coming ages are to belong. It is npon 
what the peoples of the two Americas think of 
each other, not npon doctrines and made to order 
projects of amity, that their history will depend. 
That the sentiments of the people of the 
United States toward our southern neighbors 
are those of hearty good will admits of no aign- 
ment. If when in the early years of their in- 
dependence they turned to us with raave en- 
thasiasm as their guide and mentor we lost our 
unique opportunity to win permanently their 
confidence and affection, our failure was due 
rather to faulty understanding than to defects 
of the heart. Failing to comprehend how dan- 
gerous to them was the compliment they had 
paid us in copying our intricate system of gov- 
ernment, which nothing in their previous experi- 
ence qualified them to administer, and ignorant. 
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or at least nnappreciative, of the geographical, 
racial, social and eoonomio obetacles which hin- 
dered their progresB, our highly developed 
Anglo-Saxon sense of order and ef&cienoy was 
outraged from the beginning by their apparent 
instabilitj and hopelesB futility in their political 
life; and, onr own domestic problems claiming 
our whole attention, we turned from them with 
a pitying and helpless shake of onr beads and, 
for some generations, seemed wUling to retnm 
to them only when oar selfish interests impelled 
OS and, while oontinmng to wish them well and 
to pray for their salvation, were far too dis- 
posed to assmne a rasping superiority that in- 
terpreted their interests in the light of onr own. 
Oar Monroe Doctrine, while in practice it 
proved to be a protection to the weak Latin 
republics, was enunciated principally in onr own 
selfish interest, its capricious application has 
been sufficient evidence that it has continued 
to be so interpreted, and its intangibility and 
elastic adaptability to every exigency has earned 
it the suspicion which must naturally attach to 
any force at once so great and so mysterious. 
Devoting onr energies and our wealth to our 
own advancement, withbolding from the Latin 
Americans the sympathy and encouragement, 
moral and material, which as slater democ- 
racies they felt they had some reason to expect, 
we occasionally showed our consdousnras of 
their existence by growling over them when 
Enrope seemed to cast an envions eye in their 
direction, or by administering a correcting slap 
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or a sharp word when they trod ever so lightly 
upon our toes. Worst of all, when many of them 
had snocessfiilly emerged from their period of 
trial, had set their feet on the road to national 
stability and had developed a just pride in their 
aohievements and prospects, we persisted pro- 
vinoially in Inmping them all together in our 
thought as a sort of simmeriug stew inseparably 
compounded of brawls and bankruptcy. Bead- 
ing the absurd and amazing references to them 
in the public prints and in the debates in Con- 
gress, one wonders whether there may not have 
been some worthy citizens to whose mind they 
belonged in the category to which Justice Taney 
relegated Dred Scott, possessed of "no righ^ 
which a white man is bound to respect." 

The last twenty years — called with some out- 
ward show of reason, but with little real appre- 
ciatlon of their spirit, the imperialistic era of 
the United States — have been remarkable for 
the diange they have wrought in our knowledge 
of and interest in world affairs. With this new 
knowledge and interest faas come understanding 
of Latin America, her spirit and aspirations, 
and a conception of Pan-American sympathy 
and service. 

Unfortunately for us, our past sins of com- 
mission and omission now arise to plague ns. 
We find too often that Latin Americans neither 
like nor trust us, and that we are nnder the 
painful necessity of proving to their satisfaction 
that our innocent appearing exterior is not a 
false covering hiding the wolf beneath. * ' Span- 
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ish America shows neither a surpassing intona- 
tion of friendship, nor an nnlimited confidence*' 
in the United States, says Professor Oliveira 
Lima of Brazil. "The Cuban war was started 
with an injustice to Spain; it led to the aimexa- 
tion of Porto Rico. The negotiations with Pan- 
ama, which Senhor Boosevelt can explain much 
better than I, have only served to increase our 
apprehensions, which are that the results of 
American imperialism may be just as impar- 
tially deatnictive as those of European im- 
perialimn. . . . Pan-Americanism to us seems 
a mockery and impossible of realization. There 
is no racial, linguistic, traditional or religious 
community Isetween 'Anglo-Saxon America* (or 
shall we say, with Bryce, 'Teutonic America'?) 
and Latin America. . . . True, we have some- 
times interests and sentiments in common, 
which, properly agitated and played upon, may 
bring excellent results. 'Pan- Americanism' 
oontinnes to represent the ideal of a single 
union, and as most of the various 'isms' is con- 
tinually exhibited for the 'grand effect' on the 
people — ^its actual inSuenoe being somewhat less 
than that of a substantial, solid, silver dollar." 
Even more outspoken is Senor F. Garcia-Cal- 
deron of Pern. "To save themselves from 
Yankee imperialism," he declares, "the Amer- 
ican democracies would almost accept a Oerman 
alliance, or the aid of Japanese arms; every- 
where the Americans of the North are feared. 
In the Antilles and in Central America hostility 
against the Anglo-Saxon invaders assumes the 
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eharaoter of a Latin omsade." "The opening 
of the Panama Canal," remarks a Colombian 
joomaliBt, ' 'will mark the date which our grand- 
ohildren will remember^-perhape with sorrow — 
when they shall see each of tiie states of Latin 
America represented by a little twinkle on the 
Stars and Stripes." A Mexican sociologist 
suggests that a oonqnest of the American tropica 
by the United States would supply her with the 
cereals which she needs in increasing quantities. 

"Anti-Yanqui" clubs abound in Latin Amer- 
ica. The press pays reiterated homage to North 
American "pigs" and "dollar diplomacy," and 
its notices of North American happenings too 
often consist of harrowing catalogues of lynch- 
inga, murders, divorces, graft, pork barrel poli- 
tics and other public and private obliquities, 
conveying the impression that of such is Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. Cartoonists exhaust their 
ingenuity in maligning and deriding the United 
States, a favorite device being some variation 
of the theme of the Yankee fisherman, his line 
labelled "intervention," angling with gratifying 
success in the troubled sea of revolution. 

Latin Americans never tire of quoting, with 
comments. Secretary Olney's famous interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuela 
affair of 1895: "Today the United States is 
practically sovereign on this continent, and ita 
flat is law upon the subjects to which it confines 
its interposition." "Away, then, with this 
benevolent Monroe Doctrine I" exclaims one. 
"It is very far from a doctrine by which all 
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interests may be protected, or may be held 
equally saored in all the oonntries it oonoemB. 
Instead of that, it is a doctrine of absorption, 
and aimihilates the interests of the parties af- 
fected. The Doctrine of Monroe is the shield 

and bnckler of United States aggression; it is 
a swoird suspended by a hair over the Latin 
continent." Instances in our history of calloas- 
nesB, of unsompnlotts ambition and of disregard 
of the rights of veaker states are paraded nn- 
wearyingly, and too many Latin American re- 
publics harbor memories of indignities sustauied 
at onr hands. What, it is inquired, has the senti- 
mental, spontaneons, generous Latin in common 
with the shrewd, calculating, eold blooded, dollar 
worshipping Yankee? 

Fortnnately there is a brighter side to the 
picture; fortunately there have been, north and 
south of the canal, phUanthropists of sympathy 
and vision, believers in the essential brotherli- 
ness and benevolence of humanity, who, instead 
of scouring the past and the present for incen- 
tives to inter-American distrust and ill will, 
have devoted themselves to introducing the 
Americas to each other, on Charles Lamb's 
principle that one will not hate a man he knowB 
well, and to preaching the gospel of confidence 
and cooperation. 

Of late years these efforts have become gen- 
eral and more efficiently coordinated. Many of 
them are familiar to every citizen at all con- 
versant with current happenings. The Pan- 
American tJnion, expressing its object in its 
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name, maintained by the twenty-one American 
repnblies in its paJaoe in Wa^iington, labors 
ooi^tantly for better acquaintance and comity 
between the Americas. Visits of distingnished 
citizena — statesmen, scientists and financiers — 
are exchanged. The year 1915 was signalized 
by the assembling of a Pan-American Financial 
Congress at Washington, presided over by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
to stndy financial qnestions of inter-American 
eignificance ; and this body created a pemoanent 
"International High Commission," with a sub- 
committee in each American country, to canvass 
such subjects as uniformity of maritime laws, 
arbitration of commercial disputes, wireless 
communioations and a postal congress. Since 
1908, Pan-American scientific congresses of in- 
creasingly distir^uished membership have as- 
sembled from time to time to listen to papers 
and to formulate policies on such widely diver- 
gent topics as anthropology, astronomy, con- 
servation of natural resources, agriculture, 
irrigation, forestry, education, engineering, in- 
ternational law, publio law, jurisprudence, min- 
ing and metallurgy, economic geology, applied 
chemistry, publio health and medical science, 
transportation, commerce, finance and taxation. 
Eminent scholars have passed from continent 
to continent, giving courses on the history and 
economies of their countries in leading univer- 
sities. Free scholarships have brought about 
the interdiange of students. Periodicals are 
devoted to acquainting the American peoples 
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with each other '8 point of view. The daily presB 
is awaking to its responaibilitieB in the cam- 
paign of edncation, witness the establishment 
of a reciprocal news service between onr United 
Press and La Nacion of Argentina in 1916. 

It is not, however, from sporadic protesta- 
tions of amiiy by individuals or states that the 
Pan-American rapprochement, of which we are 
beginning to appreciate the valne and &e need, 
can come. Unions of the hearts of peoples, aa 
distinct from the time serving, self seeking 
leagaes of governments, predicate confidence, 
and confidence is bom of deeds, not of words, 
and of deeds reflecting an inward spirit of char- 
ity, so consistent in its operation as not to de- 
generate into hypocrisy when self-interest is 
concerned. Latin Americans cannot be too 
much blamed if they have regarded incidents 
like, the Mexican War and the acquisition of 
the Canal Zone as more solid evidences of the 
tnte meaning of the MonroA Doctrine than the 
platitudes of onr pnblio men at Pan-American 
banquets. If our physical proportions were 
those of the sparrow and Latin America's those 
of the hawk, and if in the past we had seen 
the sharpness of the big bird's talons demon- 
strated at the expense of other sparrows no 
larger than ourselves, we should have some dif- 
ficulty in watching his flight in our direction wififa 
unruffled equanimity. 

HappUy for ua, not all the weight in the scales 
is against us. The compelling motive behind 
our war with Spain was sympathy for suffering 
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peoples ; our imexpected withdrawal from Cnba 
gained credit for our plighted word; our refusal 
to traffic in the recent misfortones of Mexico 
has won ns friends (for whatever mistakes onr 
Administration may have made there, it has 
shown a conception of the moral obligation to 
forbearance resting on a strong Power in its 
relations with a weak one, and an appreciation 
of the relative importance of a letter of the law 
insistence on the personal and property rights 
of our citizen adventurers in Mexico on the one 
hand and an interminably exploited nation's 
straggles for more endurable conditions of life 
on the other) ; and our prompt acceptance of 
the proffered mediation of the ABC Powers 
in onr Mexican imbroglio and onr invitation to 
six Latlu American states, including one from 
Central America, to join ns in determining 
which of the contending factions in Mexico was 
worthy of recognition have accomplished more 
than rivers of rhetoric to make Pan-American- 
ism a reality. High minded men have found in 
this novel disposition of the United States to 
admit her neighbors to her counsels on Amer- 
ican questions the key to a real and permanent 
entente cordiale. 

One fact stands clearly forward for the gnid- 
anoe of those who are working toward that end. 
Pan>Americanism must be based on cooperation, 
not on tutelage. Many of the Latin American 
states have outgrown all need of leading strings 
and are ready to meet us, if at all, as eqnal sov- 
ereignties. If any one sentiment peculiarly 
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cfaaractemes liatin Americans it is a lofty pride 
in their racial and national traditions, a keen 
sense of the meaning of democracy and of the 
d^^ty of independence. This is as true of the 
backward and tarbnlent little republics of Cen- 
tral America as of Ai^ntina or Chile or Brazil. 
Someone has said with truth that they all prefer 
govenoing themselves, no matter how badly, to 
being governed by ua, no matter how well. Oar 
intercourse with them abounds in evidences that 
this is so. Only the other day the legislature 
of Porto Bico, in thaoMng ns for the gift of 
citizenship in the United States, concluded its 
address with the pertinent suggestion that we 
logically complete the good work by conferring 
on them the boon of independence. A nation 
that has been brought up from infancy on the 
principle that "governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed" 
should not find as much difficulty as we have 
sometimes done in comprehending this state of 
mind. One senses a disquieting analogy between 
the air of condescending superiority with whioh 
we have too often offended our Latin friends 
and the Teutonic conception of a world civiliz- 
ing "Kultur." 

The new watchword of cooperation finds ex- 
pression in the recent utterances of many emi- 
nent North and South Americans, and in its 
name those of our neighbors who have given us 
their confidence are interpreting our principles 
to their countrymen. 

Particularly interesting is the Latin disoos- 
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aion of the Monroe I>ootrme, for, as conducted 
in the new Bpirit of oonstractive rather than 
destractive oritioisiQ, it has helped ns to danfy 
our own eomewhat befogged oonception of this 
ancient InBtroment, to recognize the accretions 
which have impaired its usefulness and to re- 
shape it as a vehicle for progressive Fan- 
Americanism. 

Briefly, the Latin American formula for a 
purified, rejuvenated Honroe Doctrine may be 
summarized in the phrase, integrity and inde- 
pendence, both political and economic, for all 
the American states. It embodies, asserts 
Senor Alejandro Alvarez of Chile, "the aspira- 
tions, not merely of the United States, but of 
America as a whole, and has nothing in common 
with that policy of imperialism and hegemony 
. . . confined to the United States alone. . , . Iii 
truth, the Americans of the North apparently 
desire to assume, in certain quarters of the 
American continent, a patronage, a directorship, 
nay, a positive control, analogous to that recog- 
nized in Europe, especially regarding Oriental 
affairs, as apperiaining to the Concert of the 
Powers. . . . Though it was framed by a Presi- 
dent of the North American Republic, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine none the less corresponded to a 
principle and a necessity which were common 
to botii Americas. . . . The Latin States regard 
every attack upon the freedom of a sister re- 
public as an attempt upon their own." The 
Monroe Doctrine "is in fact a formula of inde- 
pendence," says Senor Luis M. Drago. "It 
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oreates no obligations and no regponsilHlities 
between the nationa of Ameriea, bnt simply oallB 
apon all of them, vith their ovn means and 
without foreign aid, to exclude from within their 
reBpeotive frontiers the jurisdictiQn of Bnro- 
paan Powers. Froolaimed by the United States 
in the interest of their own peace and seoority, 
the other republics of the continent have in their 
turn proceeded to adopt it with an eye alone to 
Uieir own individaal welfare and internal tran- 
quillity. This moral consort of intentions and 
tendencies constitutes in 'itself alone a great 
force without need of treaties or formal alli- 
ances or definite obligations. Thus nnderstood, 
the Monroe Doctrine, which in the end is no.thlng 
more than the expression of the will of the peo- 
ple to maintain their liberty, assures the inde- 
pendraice of the states of that continent in 
respect to one another as well .as in relation to 
the Powers of Europe." "In principle, the 
Monroe Doctrine is an essential article in tlie 
public code of the new world," is the opinion 
of Dr. Qarcia-Calderon. "It is only the brutal 
expression of the doctrine, the cynical imperial- 
ism which is deduced from it, which becomes 
dangerous to the moral unity of the continent. 
The wisest statesmen hare no thought of di- 
vorcing this doctrine from the future history 
of America, even when they criticize its excesses 
most severely." While the imperialistiQ ambi- 
tions of the United States have sacrificed the 
integrity of the Caribbean conntries "toward 
South America its intervention deserves only 
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respeot. The purely Belfish intereat of the 
United States evidently lay in the aooeptauoe 
of war and anarchy, in aooordanoe with the 
olasaioal fonunla 'Divide and rule'; yet the 
United States has kept the peace. From Pan- 
ama to the La Plata it is working for the union 
of the peoples and for oivilization. Here, then, 
is an aspeot of the Monroe Doctrine of perpetual 
asefnlnesB : the struggle agaiast the wars which 
threaten to ruin the New World, still poor and 
thinly populated — intervention with the oUve 
branch. In stimulating the union of Sonth 
American repuhlics, the United States is at the 
same time protecting its own oommeroial iuter- 
ests, menaced by this perpetual turmoil. If its 
action were to halt there, if it renounced all 
territorial acquisition and set ita face against 
all interference with the internal affairs of every 
state, the doctrine so often condemned would 
seem bom anew and no one would dare to criti- 
cize its efBcaey." 

No point in the Latin American conception 
of the Monroe Doctrine finds more emphatic ex- 
pression than that of ita utter incompatibility 
with any spirit of imperialism or further exten- 
sion of its territories by the United States. The 
discomfort of the sparrow in the presence of 
the hawk constantly appears. The imperialistic 
disposition on onr part has been the chief 
ground of friction in the past, and, nnless we 
abandon it, will continue to be so. As Senor A. 
de Manos- Albas puta it : " The means to accom- 
plish unity of sentiment and to dispel the mis- 
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givings between the United States and the Latin 
Ameiloan leptiblics is not far to seek. It ia only 
required to amplify the Monroe declaration to 
the full extent of its logical development. . . . 
If the United States should declare that the era 
of oonqueet on the American continent has been 
closed to all and forever, beginning with them- 
selves, the brooding storm of distrost will dis- 
appear from the Latin American mind, Eind an 
international cordiality of incalculable possi- 
bilities will ensne, not only for the welfare of 
the American nations, bat universally for tiie 
cause of freedom and democracy." 

In so far as the utterances of our public men 
best qualified to voice the nation's will can re- 
assure our friends to the southward, they have 
little cause for complaint, for the o£5cial pro- 
nouncements of this country's policy conform 
almost verbatim to the formula of the Latin 
writers. As long ago as 1906 Elihu Boot de- 
clared to a South American audience : "We do 
not wish to win victories, we desire no territory 
but our own, nor a sovereignty more extensive 
than that which we desire to retain over our- 
selves. We consider that the independence and 
the equal rights of the smallest and weakest 
members of the family of nations deserve as 
much respect as those of the great empires. We 
pretend to no right, privilege or power that we 
do not freely concede to each one of the Amer- 
ican republics." In the same spirit, ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said at Montevideo : * * The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is In no sense a doctrine of one 
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sided advantage. ... It should be invo^d by 
our nations in a spirit of matoal respect, and 
on a f ootmg of complete equality of both right 
Eind obligation. Therefore, as soon as any coon- 
try of l^e New World stands on a Bof&oiently 
high footing of orderly liberty and achieved suc- 
cess, of self-respecting strength, it becomes a 
(foarantor of the doctrine on a footing of com- 
plete equality, ... so that," as regards such 
countries, "aU that the United States has to 
do is to stand ready, as one of the great brother- 
hood of American nations, to join with them in 
upholding the doctrine, should they at any time 
desire, in the interest of the Westem Hemi- 
sphere, that we should do so." 

A notable address by Secretary of State Lan- 
sing before the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress at Washington in 1915 contained these 
words : " I speak only for the Government of the 
United States, bnt in doing so I am sure that I 
express sentiments which will find an echo in 
every republic represented here when I say that 
the might of this country will never be exercised 
ia a spirit of greed to wrest from a neighboring 
state its territory or possessions, ^e ambi- 
tions of this republic do not lie in the path of 
conquest, but in the paths of peace and justice. 
Whenever and wherever we can we will stret(di 
forth a hand to those who need help. If the 
sovereignty of a sister republic is menaced from 
overseas,- the power of the United States and^ 
I hope and believe, the onited power of the 
American republics will constitute a bulwark 
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which Till protect the independenoe and int^- 
lity of their neighbors from unjust invasion or 
agression. The American family of nations 
might well take for its motto that of Dumas 's 
famoua mnaketeere, 'One for all; all for one.* 
If I have oorreotly interpreted Pan-Amerioan- 
ism from the standpoint of the relation of onr 
Government with those beyond Hie seas, it is 
in entire harmony with the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Monroe Doctrine is a national policy of the 
United States ; Pan- Americanism is an interna- 
tional policy of the Americas." 

As to the practical shape which this ideal of 
Fan-American cooperation is to take, there are 
difficulties. The dream of a tribunal, in which 
all the natioiu of the two continents, varying 
extremely in size, civilization and responsibility, 
shall be equally represented, invested with fall 
power to hear and determine inter-American 
controversies, is now quite generally recognized 
to be chimerioal. The United States, with a 
population greater than that of all Latin Amer- 
ica together and ezceUiug even more in wealth 
than in mere numbers, would hardly care to 
submit its vital interests, in a controversy with 
a Latin state, to the arbitrament of a body com- 
pletely Latin in its make up, which, however 
disposed it might be to do justice, could not 
possibly free itself entirely from racial and tra- 
ditional prejudices; nor would an organization 
based on population or wealth be any more ac- 
ceptable to Latin America. Questions of the 
weight to be given each state in determining a 
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policy or in impoBing an aseeBsment would raise 
the same difficulties. Professor Albert Bnshnell 
Gart snggeste the analogy of the "New England 
Ooiif ederation ' ' of our colonial days, which went 
to pieces because Massachusetts surpassed all 
her associates combined in population and re- 
souroea. 

A more natural and workable plan seems to 
be a general acceptance of the principle that, 
in complications of inter- American significance, 
no single state shall act impulsively on its own 
judgment and interest alone, but shall welcome 
the connsel and, if feasible, the cooperation of 
such of its neighbors as may be best fitted to 
Tender such service. There need be no obliga- 
tion to accept the advice given; but the very 
bringing together of eminent men with differing 
points of view, the interchange of opinion and . 
argument, and the moral necessity of squaring 
a contemplated policy with enlightened prin- 
ciples of Pan-Amerioanism are bound to raise 
the issue above the realms of mere partisanship, 
to free it from ignorance and provincialism, and 
to eliminate misunderstandings. 

The possibilities of an arrangement of this 
sort were demonstrated by the ABC media- 
tion conference at Niagara Falls in 1914, where 
diplomats from Argentina, Brazil and Chile met 
with representatives of Kexico and the United 
States in an effort to compose their difficulties, 
and in the joint deliberations of the next year 
which resulted in the recognition of Carrauza. 
The actual accomplishments of these confer- 
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enoes were inoonBiderable by compariaoa with 
the oontribatioa they made to the oaase of inter- 
American comity. If, aa one writer holds, what 
was done by them cannot be undone, if a prece- 
dent has been created for the right of the Latm 
republics to be heard on American qaestions, 
the United States, face to face with the fatoie 
necessity of dealing with nations of Gonstantiy 
angmoitiiig self-oonsoionsness and strength and 
of recognizing eventually a "balance of power" 
in America, may well be congratulated for 
adapting itself so readily to an inevitable aitiu- 
tion. The same writer goes on to say: "The 
Western Hemisphere has, a;t last, been swept 
into the realm where interests dominate in the 
government of states, and this pitiable bnt Dra- 
conian principle of collective human develop- 
ment, when human nature is organized nationally 
la societies, is now about to operate as a dis- 
turbing and corrosive element on that jmrer 
American idealism which the people and most 
of the political leaders in both of the American 
continents had blindly supposed would always 
distinguish their happier world from the old one 
of the wicked kings." To which it may be re- 
plied that if actualities rather than "Draconian 
principles" had occupied the minds of Amer- 
icans since the days when the Monroe Doctrine 
saw the light, we should perhaps be farther 
than we are at present on the road to an under- 
standing of one another's national ambitions 
and to an adjustment of them to some practical 
live and let live arrangement. The sooner we 
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recognize the inevitability of Qie "principle of 
nationalitieB" and base onr intematioiial rela- 
tions upon it, the better for all concerned. 

Anotiier step in the right direction was Mr, 
Bryan's treaties insnring at least a year of in- 
vestigation and inquiry into the merits of dis- 
pntes before resort to force by the signatory 
Powers. "The high contracting parties agree 
that all diapntes between them, of every nature 
"whatsoever, which diplomacy shall faU to ad- 
just, shall be submitted for investigation and 
report to an International Commission . . . and 
they agree not to declare war or begin hostilities 
daring such investigation and report." The 
parties to the dispute are in no sense bound by 
the commission's findings, but the cooUi^ of 
hot blood, a full knowledge of the facts in the 
case and the moral force of a just decision will 
be sufficient to save many an international 
friendship. 

Practical Pan-Anoericanism, then, should mean 
not the formation of a formal league, binding 
together in unnatural union peoples widely di- 
vergent in race, culture and feeling, but rather 
a spontaneous and candid association of Amer- 
ican states which, while recognizing the inevita- 
ble and salutary principle of nationalities, shall 
bring their combined intelligence and resources 
to the solution of American problems. 

From the point of view of the TTnited States, 
the cause of practical Pan-Ameiieanism would 
be greatly subserved by a process of amalgama- 
tion in Latin America which would substitute 
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for lai^e immberB of restlesB and all liat help- 
lees small states a few large ones, poBBesBinff 
sufficient population, territory and wealth to af- 
ford some assnranoe of erentoally beooming 
strong and self-reliant Powers. A union of the 
Central American republics, for example, would 
be an umnized blessing to us, relieving ns of 
responsibilities which bring us little compensa- 
tion, cause us no end of worry and lay us open 
to persistent offensiTe imputatlonB; and some 
of the smaller states of South America would 
derive obvious advantages from merging them- 
selves with their larger neighbors. But the 
Latin seems to cheri^ a sentimental affeotion 
for old boundaries which North American demo- 
crats must respect, if they cannot approve. 

Most Latin Americans are ready to acquit us 
of any sinister designs south of the countries 
bordering on the Caribbean. It is the develop- 
ment of our system of defence of the Panama 
Canal, with its necessary ramifications iq the 
form of naval stations and protectorates, that 
has aroused their fears. Onr fault, in their eyes, 
lies not in taking precaution for onr safety nor 
in anticipating Ihe designs of European nations 
in American waters — ^for in these respects their 
interests are identical with onr own — ^bnt in act- 
ing in an unne^hborly and often mysterious 
isolation f^ch too often has left them in the 
dark as to our intentions, and which has in- 
volved infringements upon the liberties of i>eo- 
ples whose needs we have incompletely under- 
stood. 
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Here, ae elsewliere, It is the principle of co- 
operation that can meet the difficulty. Certainly, 
after the precedent of the Niagara Falls con- 
ference, we can have no notion of interfering 
in Sonth American affairs without consulting 
and acting with Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and 
probably with other Latin American Powers, 
and even in the Caribbean, where our snpremacy 
is now well establiahed, it is inconceivable that 
a people committed to the principles of democ- 
racy will go on forever ruling hundreds of thon- 
sands of Domimoans, Haitians, Nioaragnans, 
CnbanH or even Porto Bicans against their will. 
We oannot arrogate ezelnsively to ourselves a 
sovereignty whose sole sanction is onr own be- 
lief in the infallibility of onr judgment in order- 
ing the lives of others, and it is a fair question 
whether a divine commission to regulate the 
Americas is possessed by a state whioh can re- 
gard a trust, like that we assumed in stricken 
Santo Domingo, as an opportunity to create 
sinecures for "deserving Democrats." Prob- 
lems which concern all America must be dealt 
with by the oommon action of at least the strong 
American states. 

To the ideal of American solidarity the war 
in Europe has oontribnted fresh impidses. The 
original appeal of the Monroe Doctrine to Latin 
Americans lay in its ohampionsbip of democracy 
in the New World, and this feature alone has 
seemed to them to justify its existence end to 
constitute its value. Viewing the European 
cataclysm, the soulless designs of monarchs, the 
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contempt for treaties, the worehip and triumph 
of force, the cmshmg of the weak, and, as tiie 
one bright ray in the gloom, the spectacle of 
peoples emancipated by blood from agelong 
tyrannies, they have felt, in the words of one 
of tiieir statesmen, that "the world's salvation 
is here in America, throngh the infinence of a 
democracy that means peace and justice, and 
one that we must stand by and defend." 

It is not entirely from selfish motives that 
sympathy for the cause of the Allies has spread 
throughout Latin America and that state after 
state has quarrelled with Qermany and voiced 
its protest against her crass disregard of others' 
rights. A clearer understanding of the sacred- 
ness of the rights of men and of nations has 
come to all Americans alike. It has, may we 
not say, drawn the world's democracies closer 
together, not only in economic interdependence, 
bat in sympathy and pride t To the Latin Amer- 
icans must have occurred the question: How 
wonld their cherished independence have fared, 
had not Monroe's warning to autocrats fortified 
them in the days of their weakness against the 
fate of Serbia and Belgium, or had the heart- 
less and cynical Prussian been substitnted in 
their history for the rough and blundering, but 
withal not unkindly, democratic Yankee ande, 
who, possessing the power to coerce and exploit 
them, has, on the whole, been content to let 
them Kve their own lives in their own way, pro- 
vided they kept Ihe peace and left Europe no 
excuse for meddling uncomfortably dose to his 
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own door} Whether or not snch feelings have 
played their part, the war nmst serve to draw 
closer the spiritual as well as the material bonds 
nniting the American states, for a conception 
of responsibUity to the canae of democracy, 
whose spirit is hmnan equality, must inspire the 
ideal of comradeship which has come increas- 
ingly to distinguish inter- American relations.* 

1 Among the maatj aldi in the praparatioii of this ehapter, 
special mention shoold be mado of Joneo's "Caribbean In- 
tereete of tbe Tnited Statea," Filnager'a "Exporting to Latin 
America," the proceedings of the National Forei(n> Trade 
ConTentions, the articles in the "Annals of the American 
Adtdemy of Political and Social Science," and those bj Mr. 
Qeoi^ Uarvin in the World' t Work. The author is grateful 
for ^twtical and other data kindly fnmiehed bj tlu Bnrean 
of Foreign and Domeetie Conuneree, the Pan-Ameriesn Union, 
and Mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the National Oitf Bank 
of New York. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE WORLD PERIL AND AMERICAN 
INTERESTS IN THE PAR EAST 

Mason W. Ttleb 
The present conflict has been rightly called 
a world war. Into it have been drawn Europe, 
Africa, Asia, the islands of the Pacific, and the 
■ Americas. And the causes and resnlts, as well 
as the war itself, will probably be found world- 
wide in their scope. But the United States is 
not at least equally interested in every phase 
of this struggle. The majority of Americans 
would probably agree that our interest in the 
solution of the African problem — to take one 
instance — is decidedly secondary to that of 
other Powers such as England and Prance. 
Provided that justice is done, that the balance 
of power is not endangered, that any trade we 
may have is not unduly interfered with, we may 
leave this problem for others to settle. But 
there are regions in which the United States 
has long been interested, and of these perhaps 
the most important, outside of Sonth America, 
is the problem of the Far East. It was our 
fleet, under Commodore Perry, which opened 
Japan to the world; we took a leading share in 
the opening of China. The Open Door in China 
is an American policy, formulated by an Amer- 
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lean Secretary of State and soBtained by Amer- 
ioan diplomacy. If the war is likely to afleet 
this part of the world such effects cannot fail 
to be of interest and of vital importance to the 
United States and deserving of onr most oare- 
fol study. 

To write a history of the problem of the Par 
East would require a volmne in itself. Bnt it 
would appear that there are three questions 
whose answers would, probably, go far to dear 
up the situation as it exists and to bring out 
such changes aa may occur. First of all : what 
is the origin of the present situation and how 
far is it the result of the present warf Sec- 
ondly: what are the aims of the United States 
in the Far East and how far are they threatened 
by the present situation? Thirdly: is there any 
possible solution to be found for such difficulties 
as iiave arisen or are apt to arise in the future ? 
Such a treatment can only cover certain phases 
of the problem; it is by no means a complete 
study, bnt it is to be hoped that it may help 
Americana to see our part in the problem more 
dearly. 

To explain the present situation one must go 
back to the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1906. Be- 
fore that date the greatest danger in the Far 
East lay in the policy and aggressions of the 
Bussian Empire. Backed by (Germany, who 
seems to have felt that this policy kept Russia 
involved in the Far East and therefore unable 
to influence the European balance, Buasia 
had pushed down through Manchuria and was 
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laying plans which seemed to aim at an ultimate 
protectorate oyer north China. Against this 
policy the other Powers vitally interested, Eng- 
land, Japan and the United States, had been 
acting in concert. The two former had formed a 
defensive alliance, and the tTnited States, seem- 
ingly Quwilling to take any definite steps, con- 
fined herself to diplomatic representations. But 
the defeat of Bnssia changed absolutely the Bit- 
nation. The war left Japan tiie predominEint 
Power in Corea and Manchnria and besides 
this in the moral position of being the Power 
to whom, because of her strength and achieve- 
ments, the whole Far East looked for gnidance. 
The result of later events on this moral position 
will be noted afterward. 

The history of the next eight years, 1906 to 
1914, illustrates how hopeless it is to attempt 
to isolate the Far East from European events. 
Russia's Far Eastern policy had left her almost 
without infiuence in Europe, and Germany and 
Austria had been able to pursue their Balkan 
plans in comparative peace. But after 1906 and 
more clearly after 1908 Bussian policy, under 
the leadership of the Pan-Slavs, began to pivot 
back to Europe and to take a constantly in- 
creasing interest in the affairs of the Balkans 
and the Near East. But just as her Far East- 
em policy had forced a sacrifice of her Euro- 
pean policy, so this new European policy forced 
her to moderate and sacrifice her interests in 
the Far Easi As a result, in 1908, she liqui- 
dated — ^to use the phrase of her then Foreign 
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Minister M. iBvolski — ^her mtereBts in the Far 
Sast and two years later signed an alliance witii 
Japan ont of which the latter drew most of the 
practical advantages and which left her to fol- 
low her own plans in the Far East secure 
against iBassian hostility and with even the 
possibility of Bnssian aid. In the same way 
as European affairs withdrew from the Far 
Sast one of the great moderating influences 
against Japan, BuHsia ; so it followed the same 
course with another, England. In 1906 England 
was still vitally interested in the Far East, but 
as the German dai^er progressed it was neces- 
sary more and more to orientate her policy from 
European considerations and to leave the west- 
em Pacific more and more to itself. The de- 
fence against a possible German attack forced 
England to concentrate her strength in the 
North Sea and to leave the defence of her 
Asiatic interests to her ally, Japan, and to pay 
for that defence by allowing that ally a more 
or less free hand to carry out her policy. As 
a result Japan in 19X4 had secured an almost 
f reiB hand for her dealings in eastern Asia. 

And she had made good use of her oppor- 
tunities. Between 1906 and 1910 Japan had an- 
nexed Corea, a process which was marked by 
repeated breadies of faith on the part of the 
Japanese GovemAient. During the same period 
and in the next four years she had pushed her 
control in southern Manchuria to the detriment 
of treaty rights and in defiance of the principle 
of the Open Door. And yet it ought to be 
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broiight out in defence of Japanese policy dur- 
ing this period that Japan la ahnost vitally 
dependent on Corea and Manchnria for her food 
supplies and raw prodncts. To allow these dis- 
tricts to fall into the hands of anotiier Power 
would be almost snicidal, and the Japanese ef- 
forts to chain them so thoroughly that they 
cannot so escape have at least this jostifioation. 
Bat the breaches of treaty right, the broken 
promises, the attempt to monopolize all trade 
in Japanese bands leave an unpleasant impres- 
sion on almost all ontslders who study the 
Japanese policy of those years. 

The outbreak of the European war in 1914 
was of no small aid to Japan in her aims. In 
the first place it completed the withdrawal of 
England and Bussia referred to above ; and, in 
addition, it forced these Powers to call on Japan 
to defend their interests in eastern Asia, for 
which defence Japan could be enabled to de- 
mand payment in. the shape of a free hand in 
China. Again the Japanese Government pre- 
pared to make every use of its favorable posi- 
tion. Soon after the outbreak of the European 
war it decided to use the opportunity to 
expel from the Far East one of the European 
Powers, Germany. Germany had been one of 
the sharers in European imperialism in China, 
where she had posseseed since 1898 the port of 
Kiao-Chow and extensive minii^ rights in the 
Shantung peninsula behind it. As an imperial- 
istic Power her policy in China had been much 
like that of the others, not much either better 
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or worse. Bnt, to her, the Far East had always 
been a secondary interest, inferior to her in- 
terests in the Balkans and Turkey; useftd as 
a pawn in the game of world policy more than 
as a field for direct Oerman inflnence. In the 
Far East she seems to have, in the main, fol- 
lowed the policy of Bismarck who always strove 
to Inre presumably hostile Powers into colonial 
expansion either in order that they might quar- 
rel over the spoils or in order that they might 
dissipate their energies in distant adventures 
and leave other spheres of interest, more vital 
to Germany, free for the aims of ^e latter to 
be attained. Kiao-Chow was an outpost of em- 
pire, a germ of future empire perhaps, but for 
the time being merely an ontpost, which Ger- 
many would probably have sacrificed to attain 
her more immediate and more vital aims. But 
when Japan demanded the withdrawal of the 
garrison and the surrender of the colony, Ger- 
man honor demanded that the post should be 
held to the end. The German garrison made 
a gallant defence of its lonely Httle stronghold 
and only capitulated to overwhelming force. 

The capture of Kiao-Chow marks the begin- 
ning of the present stage of Japan's march to 
empire. It was of the greatest value to Japan 
in that it, gave her a claim on the gratitude of 
the Allies who might moderate her future pol- 
icy and at tiie same time a claim on the gratitude 
of China, in whose interests she clslmed — ^in 
somewhat equivocal language — the expedition 
had taken place. And it was to China that she 
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tamed for payment for the service, real or 
pretended, that she had done, and in this daiia 
for payment threw off the mask with which her 
imperialism had, thus far, been covered. For 
her actions in Corea and Manchuria Japan 
seems to have had at least the shadow of an 
excose, bnt her demands, now made on China, 
were nothing more nor less than the bnllying of 
a weak Power by a stronger. They may be 
divided into two dasses, first the class of de- 
mands which aimed at economic control and 
economic exploitation of China by Japan, sec- 
ond a class of demands — the so-called Group 
y — ^which would have given to Japan a political 
control in China as well. If China had accepted 
Uie entire series of demands made on her she 
would have been placed, to a certain extent, 
under the tutelage and protection of Japan. 
But China resisted. And daring the delay whidi 
this resistance brought about it was shown that 
Japan's position of pTedominanoe, relative 
though it might be, was not absolnte. For not 
only the United States, but also, after some 
delay, England interfered to urge the Japanese 
Government to modify and soften tiie claims it 
was making. Probably Japan saw it had gone 
too far, at least for ihs present. And so the 
political part of her demands was quietly al- 
lowed to drop, while the economic part was 
pressed with a flourish of an ultimatum. To 
this China yielded and the question was, for the 
time being, dosed. 
Japan, however, made no small gains in ex- 
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tending ita power and influence in tiie Chinese 
BepnbUe. She had forced China to recognize 
her predominant position in Manchnria, secared 
an extension of the lease of Port Artitnr and 
the Mandinrian Railways to 99 years, and foil 
rights to establish in that region any Japanese 
enterprise. In Shantung she not only secured 
all the economic rights hitherto held by Ger- 
many, but also greatly extended them, including 
the right to bmld, under Japanese control, the 
new railway opening up the northern part of 
the peninsnJa. She secured the right to control 
and almost monopolize the great coal and iron 
fields in the Yangtze valley. Finally she se- 
cured at least a prior right to the development 
of Fn-Kien province in sonthem China. Taken 
all together, these concessions constitute the 
commencement, at least, of an economic monop- 
oly for Japan in China. Shantung and the coal 
and iron fields of the Yangtze valley are, to- 
gether, the great mineral fields of Chiua as at 
present developed, and both of these have now 
passed under the control of Japan. The effect 
of anch a state of affairs on the economic posi- 
tion of the other nations in China is reasonably 
obvious. 

Such, then, is the present situation. The war 
in Europe has forced the attention of England 
and Bussia away from the Far East and has 
left their partner, Japan, predominant there. 
The latter has used this predominance, as aU 
imperialistic Powers are apt to do, with no little 
mthlessness to attain their ends. But it has not 
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been all pure gain. Her ally, England, has been 
forced by the latest events to take a position 
opposed to her, and the probabilitieB are that 
the old alliance and friendship of the years be- 
fore the war will not be renewed. Moreover 
in 1906 Japan was in a strong position of moral 
leadership in eastern Asia: the other nations 
looked to her for training and gnidance in their 
development. It would now appear that much 
of tiiia has been lost. The treabneut of Corea, 
the policy pursued in Manohnria, the demands 
on China have cost Japan in moral prestige. 
In the years immediately following 1906 many 
yonng Chinese students went to Japan for their 
training. But the stream soon tnmed to other 
quarters, notably to America, and many of those 
who bad gone to Japanese training schools came 
home in disgust. Every indication from China 
seems to show that Japan is now regarded there, 
not as the helpfnl guide, but as a danger — a 
Power to be feared. Indeed it would appear 
that much of the dread and dislike witii which 
Bussian policy was regarded in the years be- 
fore the HnsBO-Japanese war has now turned 
toward Japan. Will Japan see this, and modify 
her course accordingly, or will she continue her 
imperialistic projectst That question the fn- 
tnre alone can answer. 

Thus far I have treated the problem of the 
Far East in its Asiatic aspects merely, and 
wiiitont any consideration of the American in- 
terests involved and the effect it may have oit 
ns. But the United States, as was said at the 
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beginning of this article, has a very vital in- 
terest In this problem and cannot be left un- 
moved by any changes that occur in it. What 
then are our interests in the Far East? In 
the first place we have a very strong interest 
in the maintenance of the integrity of China. 
For the last dozen years, and particularly since 
the establishment of the Chinese Republic, that 
Power has looked to us for support and guidance 
in its attempt to become a living and up-to-date 
member of the world gronp of Powers. From 
America they have chosen many of their ad- 
Tiaers, and to America they have sent many of 
their future leaders to gain the benefit of Amer- 
ican trainii^. To abandon China under such 
circumstances would be almost the betrayal of 
a trust. Thns we must oppose the attempts of 
Japan or any other Power to secure such posi- 
tion or infinenoe in China as will retard or warp 
the development of the Chinese Bepublic into 
a first class independent Power. In the second 
place we have an old and well established trade 
with China which onght to be defended by every 
means consonant with justice. To this end, and 
in order to prevent the, constant trade bicker- 
ings so dangerons to the peace of the Far East, 
we have originated and nrged the policy known 
as the "Open Door." 

The history of this policy, at least in its later 
developments, is rather sad reading for Amer- 
icans. For it can hardly be denied that of late 
it has lost and is steadily losing much of its 
power. For this loss circumstances, such as the 
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withdrawal from the Far East of our oo-de- 
fender of this policy, Great Britain, are cer- 
tainly partly reBponsible. But at least a share 
of the blame for its relative failure must fall on 
QB for laok of firmness in its enforcement against 
those Powers whose pohoy was opposed to it. 
It is probably tme that a majority of American 
citizens would not have approved of going to 
war for its maintenance, but that fact does not 
entirely, excuse the seeming diplomatic supine- 
ness with which we have aUowed its infraction 
or the blindness with which we, at least on one 
occasion, "cried out peace where there was no 
peace." If we are to make this policy felt in 
the Far East we must be prepared to exercise 
more strengUi, at least diplomatically, in secur- 
ing its enforcement. 

The policy of Ihe "Open Door" as originally 
laid down by Secretary Hay in 1899 seems to 
have comprised merely the establishment of 
equal opportunity for the nationals of all 
Powers within the already established "spheres 
of influence" — areas which certain Powers 
had staked out for economic exploitation by 
members of their own nation. But it would 
appear that the fundamental idea of the Hay 
note went yet further, that it marked the desire 
of the United States not only to limit the use 
of these "spheres of influence," but also to pre- 
vent their erection in the future. This extension 
of the original policy seems more clearly 
brought out in the note of Secretary Hay to the 
Russian GKivemment dated February 1, 1902, 
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in which he protests against the erection of an 
exolosive Bnasian sphere of influence in Man- 
charia and styles it a violation of the principle 
of the ' ' Open Door. ' ' Bat it is somewhat doubt- 
ful if the United States can balk the granting 
of concessions to varions national groups, or 
if it would be wise to do so if she conld. China 
is in great need of development, and absolutely 
lacking in the capital required for it. And yet it 
is doubtful if, under present circumstances, cap- 
ital would oare to venture into Chinese develop- 
ment unless associated in national groups more 
or less under the supervision of their govern- 
ments who would protect them in local disturb- 
ances or in difficulties with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. But we have, in this, at le^t the germ 
of a "sphere of influence.*' As things now 
stand, we are face to face with a dilemma; 
either to retard the development of China, or 
else to allow the erection of what may easily 
become "spheres of influence" and break up 
the Chinese Bepublic. But might not a way be 
devised which will avoid both difficulties? 

The root of the difficulty appears to be in the 
nature of the power that protects the capitalist 
in his work of development. It seems to be in 
the fact that this protection is left to the in- 
dividual governments, some of whom are im- 
perialistic and anxious to extend in every pos- 
sible way the interests of their nationals; and 
is not in the hands of an international group 
in which the more moderate Powers can restrain 
the more imperialistic But of late years a new 
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principle appears to have been introdnced, that 
of concerted action. It took the form of an in- 
ternational — or nearly iatemational — Ioml 
Originally loans were made by individual 
Powers, bnt between 1911 and 1913 a proposi- 
tion was bronght forward for concerted action 
in this field : the so-called Six Power Loan. In 
this financial groups from the six Powers 
most interested in China — England, Germany, 
France, Russia, Japan and the United States — 
joined to fnmish money to the Chinese Republic 
in return for a certain amount of supervision 
over China's economic development. This su- 
pervision, probably, went too far and consti- 
tuted, in a measure, a weakening of China's 
sovereignty, and for that reason, as well as be- 
cause of a fear that it would involve us in 
Oriental complications, the support of the 
TJnited States was witiidrawn by President 
'Wilson soon after his inauguration in 1913. 

But, while the Six Power Loan, as a specific 
measure, may have been open to grave objec- 
tions, it would appear that the principle of 
concerted action in the field of tiie economic 
development of China has distinct advantages. 
For it would insure to China a steady supply 
of foreign capital for its development, and at 
the same time would vest the control and pro- 
tection of this capital in an international body, ' 
in which the more moderate Powers could re- 
strain the others. Some sort of control over 
China seems necessary, at least until the new 
government is able to gain a firmer grip on the 
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Bitnation. And the temporary nature of sooh 
control could be secured in the agreements, and 
the nltimate Tetnm of the concessions to Chinese 
control conld be made certain — as seems to have 
been already done — ^by agreement for their re- 
purchase at the end of a term of years. And 
at any rate such an international tutelage would 
seem to be an advance over the present anarchy 
and scramble for concessions. 

The present situation in the Far East, if the 
analysis given here be correct, is the resnlt of 
the withdrawal of the moderating Powers in 
order to oonoentrate their attention on the Euro- 
pean war, leaving Japan practically mistress 
of the scene. To this must be added the dis- 
inclination of the United States to take a strong 
policy in eastern Asia, nor is there any prob- 
ability that this policy, whether right or wrong 
in the past, will be <jianged now that we have 
entered the European struggle. Japan can ex- 
pect, in all probability, to be able to enjoy her 
supremacy until tiie day when peace returns 
and the Powers are able to turn tbeir attention 
again to &ese regions. We may Qien be able, 
in all probability, to count on England and, if 
we play our cards well, on the Russian Republic 
in our attempts to maintain the integrity of 
China and equal trade opportunities for all. To 
refuse to join with them or to refuse to take 
such steps as may be necessary to make this 
entente a strong factor in the Far East would 
appear to be the height of unwisdom. Alone 
we oan do bat little, with the aid of other Powers 
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of like mind with onraelves much may be ao- 
oompliahed. 

And what is to be onr poliojr toward Japan t 
There would appear to be three oonrBes open 
to ns : to oppose her, to come to terms with her^ 
or to withdraw from the afifairs of the Far 
East. Japan is snoh a factor in the sitnation 
that for ns to attempt any polioy in eastern 
Asia without dealing with her appears little 
short of impossible. Bnt we can withdraw, leave 
China to her fate, accept snch a share in trade as 
the others will leave to ns and confine onr atten- 
tion to South America or other quarters of the 
world. Such a polioy would undoubtedly be one 
of inglorious safety, for Japan is not likely to 
attack ns on account of the immigration ques- 
tion alone. But do the people of the United 
States wish to follow this inglorions policy? 
Are we prepared to give np the position we 
have gained in the Far Eastf Are we ready 
to abandon China to its fatef It is very doubt- 
ful if a majority of American citizens would 
agree to this proposition, and until they do it is 
idle to waste time in its discussion. As a itation 
we intend to have a Far Eastern policy, and, 
by the very nature of the case, onr policy must 
deal with that of Japan. 

Shall we oppose the Japanese polieyt Cer- 
tainly the policy of that Power is in many ways 
opposed to onrs in China. But to answer folly 
the question, we must ask ourselves another: 
how far do we intend to carry this oppositiont 
If Japan refuses to yield to onr wishes are we 
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prepared to go to war in order to secnre their 
reoognitionl To employ half measures, to 
threaten and oppose and then to yield when 
it eomes to the fundamental point would gain 
ns no advantage and would prove to the whole 
world our weakness aa a world Power. But 
are the American people willing to go to war 
with Japan over the Far East! Only, it would 
appear, if the question was a vital one, and if 
every method of conciliation had heen tried and 
failed. And what is the advantage of adopting 
a policy of onoompromising hostility to Japan 
if the American people are to repudiate it in 
the endT That they would back up a firmer 
policy is probable, tiiat they would accept war 
if Japan obstinately opposed ns on a vital point 
is reasonably sure, but they will ask for assur- 
ance that everything within reason and honor 
has been done to conciliate a proud and sensi- 
tive nation. 

Then there is another reason which should 
urge Americans to go slow in their hostility to 
Japan. At present Japan is in the position of 
reconsidering her alliances. Her old leagues 
with Russia and England are losing their valne 
to her, that with Russia on account of the weak- 
ness of the present Government and its probable 
concentration of attention, in the years imme- 
diately followii^ the war, on internal questions; 
that with England seems to have outlived its 
usefulness to both Powers, and ominous rents 
are appearing in its fabric. Whither shall Ja- 
pan turn t Why not to Germany f Forhersnch 
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an alliance would bare many advantages. The 

Far East seems to be a secondary interest for 
Germany, in so far as colonial expansion is con- 
cerned, and she wonld gladly mi^e conceBsions 
to Japan in this region in retnm for her sup- 
port ^ere and elsewhere against Great Brit^ 
and the United States. In addition ^e m^t 
ask for the Philippines — remember the events 
of 1898 — ^bnt Japan m^ht be willing to allov 
Germany a foothold there. Her interests are 
predtHninantly on the mainland in China, and 
the Philippines in German bands might prove 
a useful counter weight, in Japan's eyes, to the 
English colonies in Australia and New Zealand. 
So long as she is left undisturbed in Ohina, it 
is not to Japan's disadvant^e that others 
should quarrel in the other parts of the Psoifie 
and leave her free to pursue her own plans or 
to mediate between them. 

The Zimmermami note is a sufficient indication 
that this alliance would be welcomed by Ger- 
many. But for farther illustration of this note 
and of the policy wMdi underlies it the words 
of Von Eeventlow— written before the outbreak 
of the European war and therefore free from 
any of the prejudices of l^e present situation — 
would seem worthy of quotation and of careful 
pondering by Americans : "Japan and the Ger- 
man Empire are from their geographical posi- 
tion, from their relations and interests pecu- 
liarly fitted to work together in close alliance. 
Should firm and well regnlated connections be 
formed between ik& two Powers, it would resnlt. 
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sooner or later, in a decided relief to Germany 
in the North Sea, and a strengthening of its 
position toward Europe, toward East Asia and, 
last bnt not least, toward the United States. 
Japan wonld make yet greater gains in its free- 
dom from the present English patronage, far- 
ther in its differences with the United States." 
That a Tiotorions Germany would plan snoh an 
alliance is only too probable, and connects, in 
a way, the work of our soldiers in Europe with 
the defence of our interests in the distant Far 
East. 

Shoi)ld snoh an alliance take form the only 
course for the United States vonld appear to 
be an immediate alliance with the British Em- 
pire—equally threatened in tiie Far East — and 
an immediate strengthening of oiir« Pacific fieet 
to snoh a force as would enable it to cope 
easily with the Japanese nary unaided. Bare 
considerations of safety wonld demand sach a 
course. Bnt it is not at all sure that Japan, 
despite certain obvious advantages, would wish 
to pursue such a policy. It would involve a 
complete change in her system of foreign pol- 
icy, and, unless the advantages are certain, eudh 
a ocKtaplete diplomatic change of front is seldom 
wise. Moreover it is not at all sure that the 
present disinterestedness of Germany in the Far 
East will continue. He who sups with the Devil 
must use a long spoon, and it is doubtful if 
Japan would gain by the supplanting of two 
moderate Powers such as Great Britain and 
the United States by a Power like Germany in 
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whom the appetite for imperiallBm is still tm- 
whetted. And especially is it unlikely if the 
United States can find a course on which It 
can agree with Japan and conciliate their some- 
what contending interests. Can such an agree- 
ment be found? 

The sources of difference with Japan seem to 
be two, one the question of immigration, the 
other the question of the Far East. With re- 
gard to the first difference the difScnlty of ad- 
justment does not seem to be insuperable. In the 
first place it would appear, if the "Memoirs" 
of Eyashi are to be trusted, that the question 
of Japanese immigration constituted for Japan 
merely a pawn which she conld use in her dif- 
ferences with the United States in the Far East. 
But it seems to have been magnified by the 
methods taken in this country to restrict such 
immigration, or to prevent those already here 
from gaining any foothold in the country. If 
yon have a difference with a nation, said a sage 
diplomat, you should be careful to be scrupu- 
lously courteous in small things. This advice 
we appear to have neglected. Some of our State; 
legislation cannot but have been insulting to a 
nation as proud and sensitive as are the Japan- 
ese. And even if, to official Japan, this question 
is not of vital importance compared with others, 
with popular Japan — and popular Japan is not 
without power — this question is a real stumbling 
block to reconciliation. Let us hope that our 
western legislatures will take all due care in 
handling tfais difference, especially while Japan 
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is loyally observing her gentleman's agreement 
to restrain immigration. And at present this 
seems to be the case. Furthermore, in fntnre 
discnssion of the question, for it is snre to come 
np again sooner or later, let ns endeavor, so far 
as possible, to avoid anything wonnding to 
Japan's pride. That Americans and Japanese 
do not get along well together on the Pacific 
coast does not mean that they are in any way 
inferior to ns, hot merely that they are differ- 
ent. Moreover the problem seems, at bottom, 
mainly an economic one which time may settle. 
But at the present moment, when Japan needs 
her sons elsewhere and is willing to disconrage 
immigration, it will do ns no good to raise t£e 
question mmecessarily. Let sleeping dogs lie. 

The second difference demands more imme- 
diate attention and is, in itself, probably more 
difficult in solution. Is there any way in which 
the interests of Japan and the United States 
may be reconciled in the Far EastT Perhaps 
a possible solution might lie along this line : The 
expansionist movement In Japtai follows two 
directions, one to Corea, Mandinria and inner 
Mongolia, the other toward China proper. With 
the first we have much less objection than to 
the second. Japan has a real economic need 
for Corea and Manchuria, they furnish a lai^ 
amount of her foodstuffs and in return take a 
goodly share of Japim's manufactures. For 
their possession Japan has fought two wars and 
spent countless blood and treasure. Moreover 
Manchuria is only in the widest sense of the 
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term part of China, an ontlying district, almost 
a pToteotorate, not an integral part of the Be- 
pnblie, nor has Japan ever refused to reoogiuxe 
Chinese soTereigniy there. Gorea vas onoe an 
independent kingdom and is now an integral 
part of the Japanese Empire. However much 
we may dislike the methods by whioh it was 
annez^ it is donbtfnl if anything can be done 
now to change its statns short of war with 
Japan. England and Bnssia, our potential 
allies in our Far d^tem policy, have bowed 
to accomplished facts and reoc^nized Japan's 
predominant interest in Manchnria and her an- 
nexation of Corea. Onr course has been a 
rather ambignons one, marked by the ill fated 
attempt of Secretary Knox to neutralize the 
Manohnrian railways in 1910. 

If we should recognize Japan's position in 
Cores and Manchuria, agree to put no obstacles 
in her path there, what wonld we loset We still 
possess some trade in these regions, part— 
which wonld probably remain — in goods in 
which Japanese competition is either non- 
existent or weak; the remainii^ interests might 
be granted a term of years to move elsewhere. 
Then we wonld, in a way, have oompromised 
our position toward the Open Door and toward 
the integrity of China. But is it wise to try to 
remedy our mistakes of yesterday by vigorous 
and continned protests against a^ons commit- 
ted long since t Nor is the real integrity of 
China threatened. If the Chinese Bepublic be- 
comes, as we hope, a strong Power, Japan can 
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no more hold Manchuria against her than Eng- 
land could hold Belgium against the German 
Empire, if Belgium wished to join Qenuany. 
Japan's only salvation in that day will be her 
friendship for England, Bnssia and the United 
States and the support of the people of Man- 
churia, won by years of good government. And 
if she follows this policy we ought to be content. 
And what can we gain in return for these con- 
cessions T We can ask of Japan to join with 
England, Bnsaia and ourselves in maintaining 
the integrity of China and equal trade oppor- 
tnnity for idl. We might ask them to join with 
us to form at least the nucleus of an interna- 
tional organization to supervise the economic 
development of China. Such a union of effort 
would preserve the fundamental principles in 
the poli(^ of both Japan and the United States. 
For Japan it would mean undisturbed oppor- 
tunity to develop Manchuria and Corea, and 
the opportmiity to win, in China, all the trade 
that fair competitive measures would allow. It 
might mean a defeat for the more imperialistic 
sections of the Japanese people, but it is doubt- 
ful if their policy, carrying with it the aliena- 
tion of Bnesia, England, the United States and 
China, is, in the long ran, the wise one for the 
Japanese Empire. For us it would mean the 
preservation of the integrity of China proper 
and of the "Open Door." Indirectly we would 
gain by the development of Corea and Man- 
diuria, for Japan has a large trade with us and 
we could gain by her prosperity. 
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Snob in its general ontline is a possible plan 
by which Japan and the United States may be 
reoonciled. It is only pnt forward as a possible 
plan and without any attempt to give more 
than the most general outline, for to do other- 
wise, in this changing world sitQation, would 
be not only useless but probably unwise. Bnt 
may not tiie hope be expressed that, in some 
way or other, this favorable opportunity can be 
grasped and the present alliance between Japan 
and the United States against the Oerman dfui- 
ger be extended into an agreement to the ad- 
vantage of eastern Asia and to the United States 
and Japan themselves f 

It may seem a far field from the present world 
danger of German arms to the Far East with 
its seemingly separate problems, its peculiar 
animosities and alliances. And yet, in an in- 
direct way, it would seem that this situation is 
a result of the German attempt at world role. 
The German danger h&a withdrawn first Rus- 
sia, then England and lastly the United States 
from the Far East and forced them to concen- 
trate their attention in Surope. And Japan has 
been left predominant and unchecked in eastern 
Asia. The German peril is as great in these dis- 
placements it effects in the world situation as 
in its more direct results in Europe and the Near 
East. And these effects, with their vital im- 
portance to us, deserve the serious consideration 
of all American citizens. 
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CHAPTER VU 

THE WOKLD PERIL AND WORLD PEACE 

The War For International Freedom 

P 1TTT.TP MtTtRTTAT-T. BBOWH 

IHTBODUOTION 

The United States from August, 1914, till 
April, 1917, experimented with every possible 
brand of neutrality to find itself in the end re- 
luctantly, though inexorably, drawn into the 
great conflict. First we tried the anaemic 
variety of neutrality, the paralysis of moral 
and intellectual powers. Then we more or less 
nnoonsciously assumed the impossible role of 
the benevolent neutral, hoping for the success 
of the Entente Allies. And finally we resorted 
to the dubious expedient of armed, malevolent 
neutrality. 

We were afforded all possible opportunities 
and leisure to study the whole situation in or- 
der to ascertain our precise obligations toward 
the struggle. We did not enter the war blindly 
under any illusions. We have voted vast cred- 
its. We have our naval and military forces 
actually in Europe. Breaking with all our tra- 
ditions and prejudices, we have resorted to con- 
scription to raise an enormous army to send 
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aeross the seas. We believe ourselves prepared 
to make the frightful saorifioes demanded as 
the price of victory. 

In spite of aU this, the American people, with 
no implied disloyalty but with a spirit of honest 
inquiry, are asking the reason for all this saeri- 
fioe. liiey are insistently demanding that we 
should define dearly the final goal, the exact 
aims of the war. On every side is heard the 
question: "What are we fighting forT" 

President Wilson as the official spokesman 
and the rightful leader of the nation ul foreign 
affairs has repeatedly tried to state the aims 
of the United States in entering the war. In 
his memorable message to Congress on April 2 
he said: 

"The present German warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. It is a 
war against all nations. . . . The challei^ is 
to all mankind. . . . 

"Our motive will not be revenge or the vic- 
torious assertion of the physical might of the 
nation, but only the vindication of right, of 
human right, of which we are only a sii^le 
champion. 

"Our object ... is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in. the life of tiie world 
against selfish and autocratic power and to set 
up amongst the really free and selE-govemed 
peoples of the world such a concert of pnrpose 
and of action as will henceforth insnre the ob- 
servance of those principles. 
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"Neutrality ia no longer feasible or desirable 
"Where the peaoe of the world is involved and 
the freedom of its peoples, and the menace to 
that peaoe and freedom lies in the exiatenoe of 
autooratio governments backed by organized 
foree which is controlled wholly by their will, 
not by the will of their people. We have aeen 
the last of neutrality in auoh circumstances. 

"We are glad, now that we see the facta with 
no veil of false pretence about them, to fight 
thus for the ultimate peace of the world and 
for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
people included : for the rights of nations great 
and small and the privilege of men everywhere 
to choose their way of life and of obedience. 
The world must be made safe for democracy. 
Its peace must be planted upon the trusted 
foundations of poUtical liberty. 

"It will be all the easier for ns to conduct 
onrselvea as belligerents in a high spirit of 
right and fairness becauae we act without ani- 
mus, not in enmity toward a people or with 
the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage 
upon them, but only in armed opposition to an 
irresponsible government whidi haa thrown 
aside all considerations of humanity and of 
right and is mnning amuck." 

No argument is needed to demonstrate that 
we are grappling with an International outlaw 
who "is mnning amuck." President Wilson 
spoke for the whole country when, in reply to 
the insolent command of Germany to remain 
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orarenly at home, he aiiBwered: "There is one 
ohoioe we cannot make, we are incapable of 
making: we will not choose the path of sabmifi- 
aion and suffer the most sacred rights of onr 
nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array our- 
selves are not oommon wrongs; they reach ont 
to the very roots of human life." (Sfessage of 
April 2.) 

There can be no equivocation, no uncertainty, 
no doubt concerning this immediate reason for 
entering the war, nor any failure to concentrate 
every energy on its anccessful prosecution. The 
world must be rid of this assassin of the sea, 
this red handed apostle of Schrecklichkeit, this 
international outlaw, this government that 
"knows no law" except the law of its own brutal 
necessity. There can be no argument on this 
point We know full well what we are fighting 
against t But are we clear what we are fighting 
fort This is the legitimate question. After the 
outlaw is defeated, after he is rendered harm- 
less, what then? What are the larger aims of 
this warf Are we fighting for the restoration 
of Alsace-Lorraine to Franoe, for the freedom 
of Poland and Bohemia, or are we fighting for 
something that is equally vital to ourselves as 
well as to Europe f 

To this demand for a definition of the objects 
of tills war President Wilson has replied : "The 
world must be made safe for democracy. ' ' Thia 
conception of our rdle as a responsible member 
of the great family of nations is lofty and vast. 
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One may reooguize its profotmd truth bat feel 
incapable of defining with any precision its 
practical application. We are boimd therefore 
to make certain that this battle ory, this inspir- 
ing announcement of oar great parpose in enter- 
ing the war shoold not remain a vain and 
magniloquent phrase. To be of value it most 
mean something simple and vital for every 
American. We mast redace it to intelligible 
and practical terms. This may be beat done, it 
seems to me, first by defining our goal, and sec- 
ondly by defining the methods by which we may 
attain it. 

What then do we mean by this fight "to make 
the world safe for deraooracy"T What is the 
vital significance of this struggle for interna- 
tional freedom T First of all we need to recall 
certain larger aspects of the eternal fight for 
freedom for which mankind has shed rivers of 
blood. 

There is an inspiring significance in the fact 
that on the walls of Washington's old home at 
Mount Vernon h&aga the rusty key of the Bas- 
tile, that bloody citadel of "the divine rights of 
kings to rule badly." It was splendidly fit- 
ting that Lafayette should have brought this 
eloquent trophy of the battle for freedom in 
France to his old comrade in the battle for 
freedom in America. 

We must remind onrselves that Washii^^n 
and Lafayette did not fight merely against a 
crazy king or on account of an ancient enmity 
between France and England. Their fight was 
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essentially a fight in behalf of the rights of 
democracy in England and France, as well ^9 
in America. Trevelyan, the Britieh historian, 
reminds ns that many of his countrymen "oonld 
not forget that their opponents were English- 
men, with a deeper grievance even than their 
own against the same set of perverse and nn- 
wise rulers, speaking the very same mother 
tongae, professing the same religion and own- 
ing the same great history and the same glorious 
literature as themselves. The Americans jiuti- 
fied their political action by precedents derived 
from the Long Parliament and the Bevohition 
of 1688." ("George the Third and Charles 
Fox," Vol. n, p. 199.) 

Louis XVI, in aiding the American Revolu- 
tion against the hereditary enemy of France, 
was permitted by the irony of fate to make his 
own oontribntion to the canse of freedom which 
later was to involve his own throne and life. 
The French Bevolntion, like the American Bevo- 
Intion, W6a not merely an uprising against a 
"perverse" and "nnwise" mler. With all ite 
demoralization and excesses, as with its modem 
oonnterpart in Bnssia, it was the expression of 
a universal force, the dynamic, explosive, de- 
stractive and oonstmotive power of democracy 
thronghont the world. It bore terrible testi- 
mony to the tmth that it is never safe to oppose 
the divine right of democracy to mle, wh^lier 
wisely or badly. 

Another epodial event in the great straggle 
for freedom was the promn^tion of the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine to the effect that Europe ahoold 
never be permitted to interfere vitb the devel- 
opment of the free democratio nationa of this 
'western hemisphere. It was a bold direct 
answer to the threat of the Holy Alliance to 
£ght democracy wherever it might show its 
head. It is of striking and pecoliar interest 
at this time to recall the avowed purpose of 
the Alliance as revealed in the first article of 
the secret Treaty of Verona signed November 
22, 1822: 

"The high oontraeting Powers being con- 
vinced that the system of representative gov- 
ernment is equally as incompatihle with the 
monarchical principles as the maxim of the sov- 
ereignty of the people with the divine ri^t, 
engage mutually, in the most solemn, manner, 
to nse all their efforts to put an end to the sys- 
tem of representative govemmentB, in whatever 
ooxmtry it may exist in Europe, and to prevent 
its being introduced in those countries where 
it is not yet known." 

It is difficnlt fully to appreraate the magnifi- 
cent service rendered to the cause of freedom 
by the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We should remind ourselves that the nations 
of this hemisphere were left free to determine 
their own destinies, and that they have been 
spared the unhappy struggles and the criminal 
operations of the policy of balance of power 
which has wrought snch disaster in Europe. 
This is why President Wilson has proposed 
"that the nations should with one accord adopt 
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the dootrme of President Monroe as the doc- 
trine of the world: that no nation shoold seek 
to extend its policy over any other nation or 
people, bnt that every people shonid be left 
free to determine its own policy, its own way 
of development, nnhindered, nnthreatened, nn- 
afraidf the little along with the great and the 
powerfuL" (Message, January 22, 1917.) 

This is the answer of America to the nnholy 
alliance of Germany, Anstria-Hnngary and 
Turkey, whose purpose to omsh the rights of 
other nations and control their destinies has 
been clearly revealed. 

It is well to recall the great revolutionary 
struggle in behalf of democracy that swept 
Enrope in 1848. We must not forget how Hun- 
gary, with the enthnsiastio sympathy of the 
American people, fought in vain for liberty; 
how she was finally crushed by the combined 
forces of Austria and Bussia, and how today, 
alas, this very Hungary tyrannizes over her 
own subject nationalitleB, the Groats and the 
Bumanians. We should recall the disdain with 
whi<^ Frederick William IV of Prussia declined 
a crown at the hands of the people in 1849. We 
shonid not forget how popular demands for the 
right of democracy to rule were oyuioally met 
by the Prussian Constitution of 1850 which 
still oonstitntes today the bnlwark of the 
Hohenzollemfl. While other countries in Enrope 
were steadily winning their constitutional free- 
dom, Germany and Austria, with their present 
ally Turkey, were able to stand firm in the de- 
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fence of antooracj and reaction. The war of 
1870, though it broitght htuniliation and disaster 
to France, also brought about the firm eatab- 
lishment of the Bepablio which Bisomrck had 
cynically enconn^ed becanae he believed it 
would mean a weaker neighbor. Qermany, on 
the other band, becanae of its material trinmpha 
became more anbmisBive than before to the ar- 
rogant domination of Prusaian militariam. 

The failure of the fight for freedom in Q«r- 
many needs no demonstration. The present 
archaic, fendalistio government stands out aa 
an ngly crude fact. The system which permits 
Prussia to dominate Germany, which permits 
a militaristic minority to control Prusaia, which 
leaves to the King-Emperor the right to veto 
any initiative even in respect to changes in the 
oonatitution has been amply oondenmed by 
Qermans themselves. Bohrbach, in "German 
World Policies," which the translator, Von 
Mach, asserts to have "probably inspired more 
Germans than any other book published aince 
1871," alluding to the recommendation of a 
Chinese commission that China should adopt 
the Prassian form of government, remarks : 

"Theoretically many things may be said in 
favor of such a system for a community like 
China; actually, however, a reform which was 
intended to advance freedom could not have 
been prodaimed more inanspicionsly even in 
China than by badng it on a system which 
everywhere else in the world was regarded ae 
reactionary. . . , 
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"If the leading oUsseB in Germany show that 
they wiBh to continue conditions which are not 
conservative in a moderate sense of the word, 
bnt reactionary and politically immoral, it is 
they and not the press of the opposition which 
are responsible for the damaged repntation and 
influence of oar national idea abroad, (p. 218) 

"Since even Bismarck in his masterful way 
adopted at home the principle of freedom for 
the sake of the respect which it would win for 
the Empire abroad, we might well learn how 
wise and nsefol it would be if we permitted a 
new spirit to transform oar national life today 
in a way which woold strengthen ns at home 
and be unfailii^ly effective abroad." (p. 219) 

The movement now going on in Germany in 
behalf of political reform, if favored at all by 
the Government, woald nndonbtedly be favored 
principally for the cynical pnrpoae of "the re- 
spect which it would win for tiie Empire 
abroad"! We mnst be on onr guard against 
a revolution made to order in Germany t 

There are tiiose who argue that it is nobody's 
concern what kind of government the Germans 
may live under, if they are contented. This 
would be true in the main were it not for the 
unliappy fact that the autocratic rule of the 
HohenzolleniB enables Prussian militarism to 
threaten the freedom of other peoples than the 
Germans themselves. As long as this system 
prevails, the peace and happiness of Europe, 
and — as we now see — the peEuse and happiness 
of the whole world are constantly in danger. 
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The proofs of this fact are to be found, first 
of all, in the public utterances of the Kaiser 
and of the leading representative men of Ger- 
many. The sacred mission of German Kvltur 
to civilize and dominate the rest of the world 
has been repeatedly proclaimed in no uncertain 
terms. Bohrbaoh has fervently expressed this 
creed as follows: 

"We start very consciously with the convic- 
tion that we have been placed in the arena of 
the world in order to work out moral perfection, 
not only for ourselves, but for all mankind. 
("German World Policies," p. 4.) 

". . . Home had to be the mistress of the 
world before she could determine the political 
and legal thoughts of future generations. 

"It is not necessary to claim for the Qennan 
idea that it will exist like the Boman either as 
the mistress of the world or not at all, but it 
is right to say that it will exist only as the co- 
mistress of the culture of the world, or it will 
not exist at all. (p. 5) 

". . . Germany's fate is England. . . . The 
man who has studied the progress of the world 
durii^ the last hundred years, and who knows 
something of the world today from his own ob- 
servation, knows that there is only one impor- 
tant national-political question: 'Is the Ai^lo- 
Saxon type destined to gain the sole dominion 
in those parts of the world where things are 
stm in the process of development, or will there 
be sufficient scope also for the German idea to 
take part in the shaping of the culture of the 
world on both sides of the ooeanf ' " (p. 8) 
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The naive Bignifioanoe of this argnment is 
sorely extraordinaiy. No word whatever eon- 
ceming the role of Slavic, Latin, Dutch and 
other national "cnltnres'* in the development 
of civilization I Not at alll We have here the 
proposition and the diallenge that England and 
the United States must share with Germany 
the domination of the world I This western 
hemisphere "where things are still in the pro- 
cess of development" most be opened np to 
German Kidturl The Monroe Doctrine, in 
other words, mnat definitely be abandoned I 

These ideas are not the ideas of irrespoi^ible, 
isolated individuals. They are the ideas of the 
statesmen, publicists, teachers and leaders of 
opioion in Germany. They are merely the echo 
of the extraordinary utterances of the Kaiser 
whose fondamental creed is that he is responsi- 
ble only to God. He is credibly reported to 
have said: 

"It is to the empire of the world that the 
German genius aspires. 

"God has called us to civilize the world: we 
are the missionaries of human progress. 

"The German people will be file block of 
granite on which onr Lord will be able to ele- 
vate and achieve the civilization of the world." 
(Quoted by Gibbons in "The New Map of 
Europe," p. 31.) 

But ihe proofs of the German menace to the 
world rest not merely on bombastic words, on 
chauvinistic schemes. The diplomacy of Ger- 
many for the last seventeen years has repeai- 
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edl^ revealed the omde reality of her ambitions. 
It is sufficient to recall the famous telegram of 
encouragement from the Kaiser to President 
Kruger, the blnsterings of Q-ermany at Tangiers 
in 1905, again at Agadir in 1911, the loud rat- 
tling of the sabre during the Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina crisis of 1908-1909 that ended in the 
hmmliation of both Bnssla and Serbia, the ar- 
dent support of Anstria against Serbia in 1914 
and the insolent nltimatom to Russia which 
provoked war when Anstria had already agreed 
to a peaoefnl discussion of the whole Serbian 
question. 

The foreign policy of Germany during tiiis 
period was marked by two characteristics: the 
attempt to achieve her ends by a parade of 
force; and to embarrass her rivals by sowing 
dissensions or encouraging disaffection. Mili- 
tarism could well afford to be content for a 
while, if it oonld achieve its -ends without actual 
war. This was an indirect Prussian method 
of controlling the destinies of other nations. 

Fishing in troubled waters which they them- 
selves have helped to trouble is an art long 
cultivated by Prussian diplomacy. The Irish 
disaffection was welcomed and abetted with 
great joy. A demoralized antocratic Russia in 
the hands of a disreputable German clique was 
far more to be desired than a free democratic 
state affording the Russians the chance to de- 
velop a strong spirit of nationalism. We in 
America would do well to remember the em- 
barrassment caused Admiral Dewey by the 
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menacing presence of a German fleet in Manila 
Bay in 1898. We shonld never forget Qerman 
intrignes against the very sovereignty of the 
United States within onr borders, and in par- 
ticular the aardonic attempt to embroil Mexico 
and Japan against ns. German ambitions and 
machinations, as this war is rapidly unfolding, 
have known no limit The history of their dev- 
ilish plots is long and hideous. There can be 
no reasonable doubt of their insensate ambition 
to dominate the world. 

In smn, it was not the international bad man- 
ners — the Sckneidigkeit — of Germany whidi 
isolated her and drew her neighbors into a de- 
fensive entente. It was the "shining armor'* 
that rendered friendly relations impossible. It 
was the fvror Teutonicus, the revealed purpose 
to impose German Ktdtur on the rest of the 
world, that warned Europe to prepare for the 
war long determined in principle in Berlin and 
Vienna. It was not the assassination of. the 
Archduke that caused the Great War. We now 
know through the revelations of Giolitti to the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies that the war was 
planned for 1913. 

In view of all these well established facts, it 
cannot be the undertaking of the Entente Allies 
merely to frustrate these Prussian ambitions. 
Neitiier is it the object of the United States 
to fight merely to avenge certain injured rights. 
It is possible that a "peace without victory" 
resulting in an effort to restore as far as pos- | 
sible the status quo mtte would serve our im- | 
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mediate ends. It would not, however, make the 
world safe for democraey. The sacrifioeB of 
the gigantic struggle for freedom wonld have 
been largely in vain. The right of free peoples 
to determine their own destinies withont dicta- 
tion from withont can only be achieved by the 
trinmph of democracy within Germany itself. 
The world cannot be free, there can be no tme 
system of international law, so long as Germans 
remain enslaved and permit themselves to be 
the powerfnl agents of Prussian despotism. 
There can be no real international freedom 
where so powerfnl a nation places itself above 
restraint, whether from within or withont. 

Since the moment Germany pleaded its own 
military necessity as the excuse for the viola* 
tion of Belgiom, she has constitnted herself a 
self-confessed outlaw. "We were slow to realize 
onr dnty against this hostis hwnani generis. 
We long tolerated inhuman violations of our 
rights on the high seas, and even endured 
ngly intrigues and crimes in onr very midst. 
The truth was hard to believe. Such villainons 
acts and projects were entirely foreign to our 
way of thinMng, to our understanding of the 
obligations of one state toward another. But 
at last we saw the German menace in all its 
terror. We saw not merely our own Interests 
imperilled: we saw the enemy of freedom 
reachii^ out to throttle the world. We shook 
ourselves from onr dragged state of callous in- 
difference and omde provincialism. We saw 
the splendid vision of onr duty as a member 
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of the great family of nations. We came to 
realize that international peace and order were 
at the mercy of the greatest outlaw the world 
has ever seen. Though tragically late, we are 
now trying to do our duty as good international 
oitizens. We are ready to pay a fearful price 
for the preservation of freedom, the freedom 
of nations to determine their own destinies, the 
supreme stage in the ancient struggle, the most 
heroic, the mo$t horrible of all the conflicts for 
the sacred oaase. 

It ought to be sufficient, perhaps, merely to 
realize the simple fact that we are' fighting 
against an outlaw. The immediate task is ob- 
viously stupendous. It demands all our powers, 
all our loy%l devotion. We cannot prudently 
ignore, however, the question whioh is heard 
on all sides : "How can the world be made safe 
for democracy t" What are the guarantees of 
freedom? This is not mere specnlation: it is 
a very practical problem. It is our solemn duty 
to m^e certain that all this horror and heroism 
shall not have been in vain. 



I 

First of all, it should be obvious that the out- 
law must be defeated. He must not merely be 
checked: he must be overndielmingly beaten. 
The immediate problem is purely of a military 
character. What shall be done with the outlaw 
after he is beaten or captured is of second- 
ary importance. We have been all-too-slow to 
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realise the unmenee menace from -Gennany on 
land and sea. While we have leisorely made 
plana and indii^i:ed in futile discosaions, the 
Entente Allies have suffered terrific losses that 
have greatly weakened their powers of resist- 
ance. Our help may arrive too late. The ques- 
tionings, the obstaolea placed hy pacifists and 
others have had a criminal result in withholding 
urgently need^ aid from those engaged in a 
life and death straggle with a marvellously pre- 
pared and extremely powerful outlaw. The 
fight for freedom oannot be won by words or by 
academic discussions concerning terms of peace. 
It 1b essentially a military problem. 

n 

We must next remember that we are wres- 
tling, not with flesh and hlood, with guns, Zep- 
pelins and submarines, but witti a false ideal. 
We are wrestling with a grossly materialistic 
conception of human relations; with a pagan 
idea of legal rights and obligations that recog- 
nizes no other necessities tiian those of Ger- 
many. We are fighting against a feudalistic 
theory of the state that threatens the freedom 
of all other peoples. We are battling to arouse 
the German people from their degradation as 
Prussian vassals. We are fighting their own 
battle for freedom as did the men of '76 in 
their fight for British freedom. As President 
Wilson has said: "... we act without animus, 
not in enmity toward a people or with the desire 
to bring any injury or disadvantage upon them. 
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bat only m armed oppoBition to an inresponaible 

govenmient. " (Measage, Apnl 2, 1917.) 

All that is admirable, inspiring and endeared 
to the rest of the world in Tentonio oivilization 
is in no way threatened. On the contrary, we 
are fighting for the best traditions of Germany 
against the Fmssian foe that has dragged them 
in the mire. We are fighting to restore to Ger- 
many the bulwark of demoonw^ — the town 
meeting, which originally oame out of her free 
forests centnries ago. 

This is a holy oanse for which German-Amer- 
icans and all tme friends of Germany may loy- 
ally, though with natnral feelings of sadness, 
shed their blood. The battles of the North and 
the South over the freedom of the slaves ar- 
rayed brothers against each other. Defeated 
and victorious alike can now tratbfolly say that 
the end attained was worth the sacrifice. May 
we not hope that the influence and aid of Ger- 
man-Americans in this supreme struggle for 
freedom will prove of inestimable value in 
arousing all Germans to the sense of the need 
of overthrowing Prussian despotism! 

This truth must be constantly emphasized: 
that the world will not be made safe for democ- 
racy merely by the defeat of the outlaw. Inter- 
national law and order may not be preserved in 
any other way than by his complete snbjectioD. 
TMs can only be accomplished by a sweeping 
political revolution in Germany which shall 
have for its fundamental principle the right of 
free peoples to govern themselves. 
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in 

With the oathiw banished and Prnssian abso- 
lutism overthrown there still remainB the prob- 
lem of protecting international society from 
fntare violence. The spirit animating the sol- 
diers of all the contending armies sbonld be: 
"Never again I" The horrors of this war have 
made men solemnly resolve to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to render other great 
wars impossible. This has well been termed 
"a war against war." 

The difiicnlties in the way of world organiza- 
tion for the preservation of order are obvionsiy 
immense and, possibly, insuperable, at this stage 
of civilization. First of all, as we have seen, 
Germany mast be defeated, and a revolution in 
German thonght must be brought about. Be- 
fore nations can unite in any common under* 
taking, they must learn to think fundamentally 
alike. They must share similar conceptions of 
right and wrong, of justice and injastice. They 
must agree on basic rights. They must agree 
on the laws that shall protect such rights. They 
must agree on the proper agent^ for the inter- 
pretation of these laws, lliey mast agree on 
the nature of the penalties for their infraction. 
They must agree on the nature and the powers 
of the executive charged with the maintenance 
of international rights and order, as well as for 
the punishment of wrongdoers. 

To state these difficulties should serve to re- 
mind OS that the evolution of society does not 
permit great sweeping reforms in a day. Im- 
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mense patience as veil as wiBdom is demanded. 
We are twnnd to acknowledge tiie existenoe of 
vital differenoes among nations oonceming 
ftmdamental conceptionB of rights and obliga- 
tions. We are compelled to confess that inter- 
national law has hardly begun to define national 
interests and rights with any precision or 
authority. In some instances — Poland, Serbia, 
Bohemia, for example — the basic right of exist- 
ence, even, has not yet been determined. 

We must admit that a court presupposes law: 
that the proper function of a court is to inter- 
pret, not to legislate. We must recognize that 
it is inherently unjust and abhorrent to attempt 
to coerce before you have defined one's rights, 
and have prescribed the proper way of protect- 
ing rights. Moreover, the freedom of independ- 
ent democracies throughout the world demands 
that they shall participate voluntarily in the 
formulation and in the protection of interna- 
tional rights. The spectre of absolnte sover- 
eignty in any form, whether within the state 
or between states, must be forever banished. 
There must be no attempt, whether by conncUs, 
leagues, international police or any other in- 
strumentalities, to coerce free democrades 
through any *'Q-reat Leviathan." We should 
keep ever in mind the vast distinction between 
the town meeting and the international com- 
munity: between munidpal law and interna- 
tional law. Kant was right when he observed 
in his essay on "Perpetual Peace" that: "This 
juristic state must arise from some sort of oom- 
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pact. This compact mnst not be based, how- 
ever, on compulsory laws like that lying at the 
basis of the state: it mnat rather be that of a 
permanent free association." 

Bearing in mind these great obstacles in the 
way of world organization, we cannot fail to 
recognize that the problem is deserving of the 
most earnest consideration. President Wilson 
has repeatedly spoken of a "league for peace," 
of "a covenant of cooperative peace," of "a 
concert of free peoples," of ."a partnership of 
democratic nations," of "a leag^ae of honor," 
of "a partnership of opinion," phrasm which 
suggest something of the vagueness, the intri- 
cate nature of the proposition. 

This proposition of iatemational cooperation 
for the preservation of world peace has taken 
practical form in the definite recommendations 
of "The League to Enforce Peace" organized 
under the presidency of ex-President Taft, and 
guardedly approved in principle by some of the 
leading statesmen of England, France, Oer- 
many and other countries, as well as by Presi- 
dent Wilson himself. 

These reconmiendations, in brief, are as fol- 
lows: (1) All justiciable questions not settled 
by negotiation shall be submitted to a judicial 
tribunal for hearing and judgment. (2) Non- 
justiciable questions "shaJl be submitted to a 
council of conciliation for hearing, considera- 
tion and recommendation." (3) Eoonomio and 
military pressure shall be employed against any 
member of the Leagae "that goes to war, or 
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oommita acts of hostility, against another of 
the signatories before any qaestion arising shall 
be submitted as provided in the foregoing." 
(4) Conferences shall be held from time to time 
"to formulate and codify rules of international 
law, which . . . shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal." 

Of these recommendations the last, whidi 
constitutes a recognition of the lack of inter- 
national legislation to formulate the rights of 
nations, I believe to be far the most important. 
It is a confession that the whole atmcture of 
international organization cannot be erected 
until the solid foundations have been laid. 

Another significant feature of this proposed 
league is its frank recognition of the fact stated 
by President Wilson Qmt: "Neutrality is no 
longer feasible or desirable where the peace of 
the world is involved and the freedom of its 
peoples. . . ." (Message of April 2.) Fnrtiier- 
more, this league is a candid leoognition of the 
necessity of force for the preservation of inter- 
national rights. It affords a common platform 
for extreme militarists and pacifists. The name 
of the league permits the militarist to stress 
ihe word "enforce," the pacifist the word 
"peace," while it also allows others to stress 
the word "league." 

Serious objections may be made against these 
proposals as involving periloas liabilities for 
the United States and an abandonment of tiie 
Monroe Doctrine. It is not to be expected that 
these recommendations will be adopted in toto 
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by the great nations. They afford, however, an 
excellent ba»8 for discassion, a point de depart, 
when the queation of future gnarantees for 
world peace shall be formally taken ap. 

Whether or no the nations are ready as yet 
to enter into any formal "league," any "part- 
nership'* or "covenant of cooperative peace," 
immense encouragement is to be found in the 
fact that the present combination of fifteen na- 
tions against the Teutonic bloc is virtaally a 
league of peace. Its object is the preservation 
of international order. This union of interna- 
tional good dtizens against an outlaw is a most 
hopeful sign that the majority of the nations 
are in substantial agreement ooncemlog the 
rights of free democratic peoples. It is an en- 
couraging indication that with the overthrow 
of Prussian absolutism it would not be impos- 
sible to secure a consensus of international opin- 
ion regarding the fundamental rights and 
obligations of nations. If this fiery furnace of 
affiction should fuse the warring nations into 
a real "partnership of opinion," into one demo- 
eratio union of sympathies and ideals, it should 
augur well for the fntnre peace of the world. 
When men understand each other there may be 
little need of coenson or of the formal organiza- 
tion of ooundls, or leagues to enforce peace. 



The insistent demand that the respective bel- 
ligerents should state their definite terms of 
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peace is hardly reasonable. It would seem very 
mnoh like cynical indifference to ask either the 
outlaw or his victims to define dearly what they 
are £gbting for. Moreover, in any war whose 
fortunes may flnctoate from day to day, where 
deeds are done that oumot be made r^;;h^ where 
BitoationB are created that render a retnra to 
the status guo ante impossible, neither of the 
contending parties can afford to lay all its 
cards on Qie table. There most always be some- 
thing in reserve with which to bargain, espe- 
cially in the interests of the we^er party. 
Unless the belligerents have both become sin- 
cere converts to the ideal, ihe principle of uti 
possidetis cannot be eliminated from peace dis- 
cnssions. To be definite, the qnestion of the 
disposition of GFermany's conquered colonies 
depends very largely on the question of the dis- 
position of the territories conquered by Qer- 
many in Europe. The creation of a Teutonic 
Mitteleuropa during this war is a new and por- 
tentous fact that must necessarily render diffi- 
cult the statement of war aims by either of the 
belligerents during the actual conduct of the 
war. 

All that may fairly be demanded is that the 
belligerents ^ould formulate their general 
aims. This has been done with considerable 
precision by the Entente Allies and tiie United 
States. They have demanded "restitution," 
"reparation" and "guarantees." They have 
insisted that the outlaw should restore his plun- 
der, should make all-too-inadequate amends to 
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liis victims, and should be rendered impotent 
to breftk again the peace of the world. 

The CFerman Government, on the other hand, 
lias Bpoken of a "German" peace. It has failed 
to subscribe whole-heartedly to the Russian 
formula, which has been mildly accepted by the 
feeble Beichstag, to the effect that there shall 
be no "annexations by conquest" or indem- 
nities. The Kaiser and his Prassian autocrats, 
the Austrian Emperor, the Government of Hun- 
gary, the Sultan of Turkey, — none of them eould 
honestly subscribe to the condition emphasized 
by President Wilson "that governments derive 
all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that no right anywhere exists to 
hand people about from sovereignty to sov- 
ereignty as if they were property." To sub- 
scribe to that principle would mean the end of 
their power, their complete downfall. In some 
instances it would mean the dissolution of their 
nations, notably, Austria and Hungary. There 
can be no reconciliation of the war aims of the 
opposing parties in this straggle. The failure 
to perceive this fundamental fact is a failure 
to see the difference between right and wrong, 
between virtue and crime, between freedom and 
slavery. There can be no honorable surrender 
by the friends of international freedom. It is 
an insult to ask them repeatedly what they are 
fighting for. 

But when it concerns a question of frontiers, 
of the disposition of the fates of whole peoples, 
though the United States may very properly 
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decline to assnme direct responsibility for all 
fntnre adjnstmentB of IMs character, we are 
bonnd to insist on the application of certain 
Bound principles. In onr fight for the over- 
throw of an outlaw and for the safety of de- 
mocracy thronghont the world, we are bound to 
make certain that no more such criminal denials 
of the rights of free peoples shall be permitted 
a^ in the Congress of Berlin. Onr concern is 
primarily not about European problems but 
about problems which involve the peace and 
good order of the whole world. We mnst there- 
fore demand that this war should resnlt in a 
jnst recognition of all rights in accordance with 
just principles. The archaic principle of the 
balance of power which heretofore has brought 
such misery and cruel wrongs to Europe mnst 
be forever repudiated. The United States has 
not come into this straggle to redress the Euro- 
pean "balance of power." We have come into 
the straggle primarily for the protection of our 
own rights. Bnt we cannot shirk oar responsi- 
bility to mediate between ancient enmities and 
bring to the councils of Europe fresh inspira- 
tion and counsels of justice. We cannot become 
party to any adjustments based on desire for 
revenge, aggrandizement and power. We mnst 
be prepared to insist on the application of sound 
principles which shall ensure an enduring peace. 
Onr own interests demand this, as well as the 
interests of the nations most vitally concerned. 
The sacrifices of this hideous struggle mnst not 
have been in vain. 
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First of all, we may properly insist on the 
rights of nationalities, on tiie recognition of the 
principle "that governments derive all their 
gust powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand peo- 
ple abont from sovereignty to sovereignty as 
if they were property." The long fight of na- 
tionality and democracy must end in the fnllest 
recognition of the light of men to group to- 
gether in accordance with their political, social, 
reUgiouB and economic preferences and preju- 
dices. Any substantial denial of these rights 
can only lead to future wars. There can be no 
just "enforcement of peace" where the lepti- 
mate claims of nationalism are not recognized. 
In further territorial readjustments, the wishes 
of the people immediately concerned should be 
ascertained as far as possible by plebiscites. 
But a small minority should never be permitted, 
in a spirit of selfish provincialism, to have the 
final decision where the larger interests of two 
or more nations are vitally involved. 

If it should prove impossible in every instance 
to satisfy fully the aspirations and claims of a 
whole people or of a relatively small district, 
their rights should be protected by the establish- 
ment of complete local self-government. The 
principle of autonomy is the logical corollary 
of the principle of nationality. It may not be 
possible or desirable to guarantee complete in- 
dependence to all aspirants for a separate na- 
tional state. Take Poland or Bohemia for 
example. Owing to their peculiar situation, and 
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their relations to their neighbors, it would be 
excessively difficult for them to enjoy absolute 
independence. Bnt the guarantee of the fullest 
degree of autonomy in affairs of a domestio, 
internal character wonid be the most essential 
right of democratic free peoples. They may 
not properly claim — any more than individnals 
— a^olute freedom of action in their external 
relations. For the sake of compensating ad- 
vantages in protection and generiJ welfare, they 
may well be content to sacrifice a certain amount 
of freedom. Any other pretensions might lead 
to anardiy in international affairs as they would 
within the state. 

A further principle which would seem to de- 
mand increasing reoognition is that of interna- 
tional freedom of interoourse. The nations of 
the world are growing more and more depend- 
ent on each other, not alone for physical neces- 
sities, but for intellectual, artistic and moral 
satisfaction as well. The age of Chinese isola- 
tion is past. But BO also ahonld it be with 
economic warfare. Tariff frontiers and the ex- 
clusive exploitation of colonial markets do not 
conduce to world peace. 

It is true, unfortunately, that state aid to in- 
dustries in various guises, or low standards of 
living, may enable the manufacturers of a pven 
country to flood foreign markets with cheaper 
goods. This in turn naturally compels other 
nations to raise protective dykea. This leads 
inevitably to friction, distrust, hatred and war 
itself. The end of economic warfare is dwiaster. 
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The logical alternative of tfaia lamentable 
state of affairs is a frank, generous, mutual 
uuderstanding between nations concerning the 
basic questions of production and distribution. 
Whether one speaks of it as reciprocity, free- 
dom of trade, freedom of exchange, or — to em- 
I^oy Mr. Weyl's phrase — "the eoonomic inte- 
gration of the world," it would seem clear that 
the future peace of the world will depend in 
very large measure on the extent to which na- 
tions are able to reach generous agreements for 
regulated freedom of intercourse in all that 
makes life itself, as weU as mere existence, wortti 
while. The whole question strikes at the very 
roots of human welfare and happiness. 

These three basic principles of nationalism, 
autonomy and freedom of intercourse amply 
complement each other. They afford a happy 
solution for many trying European problems 
such as Bohemia, Poland, Ireland, and Trieste. 
In the case of Trieste, for example, where the 
nationalistic claims of Italy condiot with the 
economic interesta of the Austrian hinter- 
land, the creation of a "free port" with com- 
plete autonomy under Italian sovereignty, and 
with absolute freedom of intercourse with Aus- 
tria would doubtless prove an equitable ar- 
rangement. 

These principles would seem to be the sound 

.and just principles on which the maintenance 

of peace mainly depends. The statesmen of 

Europe, for honest or vicious motives, have 

heretofore been unwilling to grant the just 
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olaims of nationaliBm and democracy. They 
have been da^led by the ignis fatuus of the 
<qrmcal principle of the "balance of power." 
]f this principle sboold dominate or even exert 
a minor inflnence on the negotiations for peace 
which shall end this war, it would sarely sow 
the seeds for future wars. The United States 
is bonnd to see that Europe shall free itself 
from this baleful influence which is a constant 
menace to the peace of the world We have 
always stood for the principles of nationalism 
and democracy. We abandoned our neutrality 
because "neutrality is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable where the peace of the world is involved 
and the freedom of its peoples. ..." We are 
bound to insist on sound guarantees for the 
future peace and freedom of the world. Such 
goarantees would seem to lie mainly in respect 
for the principles of nationalism, autonomy 
and regulated freedom of international inter- 
course. We may not care to assume direct re- 
sponsibility for their application in the Balkans 
and elsewhere, but it would seem to be our daty 
to insist on their reoognition wherever the peace 
of the world may be directly or indirectly in- 
volved. We must make certain that all the 
horror and the heroism of this "war against 
war" shall not have been in vain. 

To summarize briefly, our consideration of 
the objects of this war from the American point 
of view has led to the following conclusions : 

1 — The United States is protecting its own 
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vital interests. We were atta^ed by an ontlaw 
and could do nothing else with self-respect than 
defend ourselves. Not content with inhuman 
attacks on our citizens and ships on the high 
seas, he conceived dastardly plots in our very 
midst. With cynical effrontery he dared at- 
tempt to incite Japan and Mexico against us 
with promises of American territory. Negotia' 
tioa with such a scoundrel was as shameful as 
it was futile. 

2 — Once in the %ht, we find our toalc to be 
something more th^ the satisfaction of a pri- 
vate grievance and the temporary protection 
of American interests. Our duty is to make 
certain that it never can happen again. We are 
seeking permanent guarantees of peace. We 
see that the Prussian regime is a perpetual 
menace to peace. Its control of the G-erman 
people, its partnership with Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey in a formidable Mittel- 
europa, because of its lust for world power is 
a portentous menace to the free democracies 
of the world. It will not be sufScient merely to 
thwart Prussia. A free democracy in Germany 
will be the only genuine guarantee of peace. 
In this sense, therefore, our war agalDst Ger- 
many, though primarily for the defence of our 
vital interests, becomes a war in behalf of inter- 
national freedom. We have resolved that "the 
world must be made safe for democracy." 

3 — The war must not be permitted to end in 
a compromise with an ontlaw. On the other 
hand, it must not degenerate into a war for re- 
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Tenge, aggrandizement and power. The United 
States ia bonnd to insist on reasonable guaran- 
tees for endnring peace. This is indeed "a war 
against war." We must insist on the applica- 
tion of sound principles even tiiongh we may 
have no immediate concern in the local problems 
at isane. These principles would seem to be the 
rights of nataonalities, of autonomy, and of r^- 
nlated freedom of intercourse. If the belliger- 
ents are willing to negotiate with each other in 
a spirit of equity, this world catastrophe will 
have proved a blessing. 

4— There remains the further problem of in- 
ternational cooperation for the enforcement of 
rights, and the preservation of order and peace. 
The difficulties in the way of any formal or- 
ganization at this stage of development in the 
community of nations are many and great. If 
the law abiding, peace loving nations, however, 
are able to crush this outlaw, and then lay the 
foundations of peace in accordance with sound 
principles, they may have but little reason to 
concern themselves about the formation of 
"councils," "leagues," police, or even of 
courts. The application of the Qolden Bnle as 
the rule of enlightened self-interest among na- 
tions will need hardly any other sanctions than 
its own sanction. The horrors of war must not 
be permitted to drive nations to adopt doubtful 
expedients for the maintenance of peace. There 
must be no menace of nnjnst coercion, and no 
denial of that freedom which is even more es- 
sential to nations than to individuals. 
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5 — The ultimate problem of all must always 
remain that of seeking to bring about better 
understandings among nations. They must 
leam to understand each other first of all in 
order to sympathize with their respeotive aims. 
They must then leam to think alike oonoeming 
the basic interests, the rights and obligations 
of nations. 

This is a long process of education requiring 
the labor of generations. Tet we may confi- 
dently hope that this struggle will have proved 
a most powerful agency in making nations 
understand each other. A common task, a com- 
mon sacrifice and suffering should bring them 
to a clear vision of international justice. The 
union of the United States with sixteen other 
nations in the performance of the obligations 
of good international citizenship cannot fail to 
bring about a mutual understanding and re- 
spect that will firmly gaarantee world peace. 

The revolution in German thought that must 
inevitably come about in the near future should 
by the workings of Providence bring them also 
to a just appreciation of the rights of other 
nations. They, too, through sacrifice and suf- 
fering will be brought to a realization of their 
duties as good international citizens. The great 
fight for international freedom will have at- 
tained its supreme triompfa. The United States 
may then thank God that we were privileged to 
have our great share in so sublime a cause. 
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